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MAN 

MAN, the journal ol the Royal Anthropological Iiwinitc, scored ine 
highest ‘impact factor’ of »U general unhropo logical joum ah worldwide in 
1982, i.e.. citation frequency by the major anthropology journal* Jar the 
average article published during the preceding two years.* Volume 19, no. 
3 of MAN (September 1984) leads with Bruce G. Trigger on 'Alternative 
archaeologies: nationalist, colonialist, imperialist': a wide-ranging con- 
tribution to the current debate on objectivity in archaeology. Subscription 
£41 (172) p.a. from theR.A.l., 56 Queen Anne Street, London W1, or the 
uiual agents. Fellows receive AM Aland RAIN (6 issues) for £32 p.a. (£27 or 
148 if resident overseas). 

♦Source: article by E. Garfield on citation srudles in CnmiU Anthropology. 
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Jean Fouquet. Our facsimile makes the public acquainted 
for the first time with a manuscript of extraordinary art- 
historic value and unjustly almost forgotten. 
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raised bands. 
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presentation case. Unique limited world edition 
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The knower as actor 


r.W.B. Lewis 

HOWARD M. FEIN STEIN 
Becoming William James 

347pp. Cornell University Press. $24.95. 

0 6014 1617 5 

Informed discussion of the several illustrious 
Jameses continues apace, and has now grown 
into something like a permanent feature of the 
American cultural scene, one of the ways by 
which that scene declares itself. The develop* 
meat in Jamesian studies has been from indiv- 
idual biographies which established the lives 
and identities - of the philosopher William by 
Oay Wilson Allen, the novelist Henry by Leon 
Edel, and their sister Alice by Jean Strouse- to 
works that explore patterns of relation benveeri 
family members, between parents and children 
and among the siblings. F. O. Matthiessen 
handsomely led the way in this regard, with his 
The James Family of 1947 (re-issued not long 
since), an anthology of the family’s writings 
with searching interstitial commentary. 

More recently there have been laudable 
efforts, lu part successful, to re-read Henry 
James’s fiction as enacting a “pragmatistic” or 
“phenomenological" rhythm, a kind of narra- 
tive stuttering, akin to and perhaps handed 
down from his brother William's philosophical 
procedures. Now, Howard M. Feinstein, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Cornell University, 
ugues that William James became whatever 
he did become almost entirely out of the fierce 
and manifold dynamics of family life over three 
generations. 

The work reflects years and prodigies of re- 
search. No slightest stone, so far as one can 
make out, was left unturned; it is a big under- 
taking, from which the most avid Jacobite will 
have something to learn. Professor Feinstein's 
thesis takes him back to the founder of the 
American branch, William James of Albany so 
called, the penniless Irish immigrant, whose 
intricate financial dealings in upstate New 
York made him, at his death in 1832, one of the 
two or three richest men in the country. This 
William’s sometimes shady transactions are 
here sorted out for the first time; and Feinstein 
*ho, if not quite so lucidly, follow* the history 
of the grandfather’s will and its harsh, Pres- 
byterian and, as it turned out, non-legal 
attempts to delay or forbid his heirs' inheri- 
tance. 

The author places on view for us more than 
Iwo dozen sketches by the titular William be- 
tween 1859 and 1873, most of them never be- 


fore made visible, and ail of them, as will be 
noted, of main importance to Feinstein's argu- 
ment. No less illustrative of that argument is 
the moving five-page “Family Album” he has 
laid out: photographs of Henry James Senior, 
his wife Mary, and their five children (for the 
younger brothers Wilky and Bob, Civil War 
soldiers and post-war wanderers, have their 
part to play too in this family story), as they 
Aged, grew and changed from the 1850s to the 
1890s. 

Though it glances ahead to the philosopher’s 
later career, Becoming William James ends, 
effectively, with William coming back to 
America from Europe in 1874 at the age of 
thirty-two, ready to take up an appointment to 
teach physiology and anatomy at Harvard and 
convinced that he was at last “in a permanent 
path”, with a long-range plan fixed in his mind, 
and feeling “uncommonly strong”. The sub- 
stance of Feinstein's biographical study is the 
slow process by which, through anguish and 
illness and a hundred indecisions and revisions, 
William arrived at that stage. 

The complex central thesis, or structure, has 
been thoroughly thought out and powerfully 
argued. 1 must attempt a short summary, 
though it will be woefully inadequate. The 
dark drama began when William of Albany cut 
the third of his six surviving sons, the one who 
would be known as Henry Senior, out of any 
share in his 3 million-dollar estate; and this 
because young Henry had misbehaved at near- 
by Union College, had fled the same for a 
period and later had flouted his father's desire 
that he study law. The testamentary treatment, 
Feinstein believes, was a source of lifelong 
shame for Henry. It gave him an image of 
himself as “a rejected prodigal”, and provided 
the enabling parable for the whole of Henry 
Senior’s philosophical and religious vision, 
worked out in a dozen abstruse treatises 
amounting to an “ideology for a prodigal”. 

In Act II, we are in the late 1850s and early 
1860s. Henry Senior is married and the father 
of five; the family home is in Newport. The 
brilliant and lively oldest child, William, is 
keen to pursue a career in paintiug and shows 
signs of real talent. But the father, oddly im- 
itating his parent, moves to thwart his son's 
ambition and sends him in another direction. 
“Despite his liberal protestations", Feinstein 
writes, “Henry was determined to force Wil- 
liam into science, no matter how strongly his 
son felt a painter's calling." In the spring of 
1861, Henry Senior put a stop to William's 
apprenticeship in a Newport studio, and an end 


once and for all to William's artistic calling, by 
feigning a serious illness (if 1 read Feinstein 
aright) and threatening suicide if the boy would 
not come to heel. A few months later William 
entered a scientific school at Harvard, and sci- 
entific and medical study \vere to be his lot 
through the foreseeable future. 

But William's yearning towards art did not 
abate; and the consequences for him, 
wrenched between filial duty and personal ' 
longing, were disastrous. For a decade and 
more he suffered a series of physical pnd ner- 
vous illnesses, and for several years succumbed 
to near invalidism (Feinstein is especially 
perceptive about this). He could stick to no- 
thing. He left Harvard medical school to join 
an expedition to Brazil and try his hand at 
zoology; and departed a second time to spend a 
year in Germany, where, between thoughts of 
suicide, he changed universities and courses of 
study by the season or the month. From Berlin 
in 1868, Jie. entered into an epistolary, debate 
with his father about metaphysics and ques- 
tions of vocation. “Despite the deep affection 
and respect of the combatants", says Feinstein , 
“the duel would end tragically." 

It would end, that is, in the nightmare ex- 
perience - Feinstein dates it (wrongly, by my 
reckoning) in 1872 - undergone by William In 
the Cambridge, Massachusetts, family home, 
when he was seized and reduced to panic fear 
by the hallucinatory image of himself as an 
epileptic idiot. From that ghastly moment, 
William managed to inch his way back to san- 
ity, and two years later was resuming the 
teaching and study of science by his own 
choice. Troubled times might still be in store, 
but William had at the least, in a later saying, 
become his own man and not merely his 
father's manipulated son. Philosophy was 
looming as his true interest, and somewhere in 
the far distance lay The Varieties of Religious 
Experience and Pragmatism. 

It is a fascinating if almost unrelievedly 
gloomy tale that Feinstein tells us, and I have 
to say that I would debate it at a number of 
points. In my view (that phrase should be 
heard accompanying most of what follows), 
the impact upon Henry Senior of his temporary 
disinheritance - he was restored to financial 
grace by court order in December 1836 ; 

greatly exaggerated. Feinstein speaks Of the 
event as the “father’s shame", his “shameful 
secret", something he rigorously kept hidden 
from his children, though “his shame is dvlderi t 
throughout the writings of a lifetime". But I . 
can find few traces of any such feeling at any 


time on the part of Henry Senior, nor can I see 
why shame should enter into it; sustained an- 
ger was the fitter and the more detectable emo- 
tion. There is no doubting that the father's 
cosmic vision arose belatedly from his personal 
experience and filial attitude; but Tather from a 
passionate mingling of his parent and the Cal- 
vinist God than from having been stripped of 
his share in the property. 

Henry Senior's resistance to William's artis- 
tic bent, moreover, sprang less from a hostility 
to art as such than from a distrust of any career 
choice as inhibiting the expansion of a person's 
being. The younger Henry, recalling the ex- 
change about art, cited his father's “prime 
uneasiness” in the presence of a vocational 
tendency because it “dispensed with any sug- 
gestion of an alternative”. Indeed and typical- 
ly, when the sixteen-year-old Henry was 
thought to be reading too many novels, his 
father hurried him into a polytechnical school . 
-in Geneva; where the boy failed steadily until 
allowed to transfer to a literary course in the 
Academy. Instead of picking a single line of 
work, Henry Junior would put it, “What we 
were to do was just to be something, something 
unconnected with specific doing, something 
free and uncommitted." 

Feinstein's contention that Henry Senior 
“threatened illness and suicide” in 1861 to 
blackmail William away from art and towards 
science stikes me ns a highly inventive reading 
of a letter from the father to his older brother. 
At the same time, Feinstein demonstrates, for 
me beyond dispute, that William in 1859-60 
was in a state of extreme turmoil, possibly 
about the artistic business. The demonstration 
takes the form of skilled, subtle analyses of 
sketches made by William in this period; here 
Feinstein (wbo is a practising psychiatrist) is on 
his own professional ground, and firm ground 
it is. The sketches, as he lets us see, reveal a 
preoccupation with abnormal and even mythic 
violence; with ferocity and destruction, with 
humans pursued and devoured by beasts and 
ogres, or struck dumb by wizards. They quiver 
with the emotions ol fury nnd terror .This was a 
disturbed young man (and analysed drawings 
from the next dozen yeare shown similarly ; fn- 
• tense and 'contradictory impulses). : 

. But as the decade of the 1860s went forward, 
the problem that really tormented- William, it 
seems to me, was not a felt conflict between his 
personal aesthetic inclinations and his father’s 
wishes. It was uncertainty about his own 
nature: whether, he were capable of a life of 
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Liaison complaisant 


action, or should accept the role of passive 
observer. In Brazil, in 1865, after reading 
about some adventurous explorers, he wrote to 
his father a bit dispiritedly: “I am convinced 
now, for good, that I am cut out for a 
speculative rather than an active life." At his 
worst and lowest moment on February 1 , 1870, 
William summed up the issue in his diary: 
“I . . . perceive plainly that 1 must face the 
choice with open eyes: shall I frankly throw the 
moral business overboard, as one unsuited to 
my innate aptitudes, or shall I follow it, and it 
alone, making everything else mere stuff for 
it." Feiustein misreads this passage by suppos- 
ing that U4 The moral business' was the wilful 
forcing of himself in the direction defined by his 
sense of duty." Quite the contrary, the moral 
business for William James had to do with the 
energetic exercise of his free and individual 
will. x 

This was the entire point and thrust of the 
much-quoted journal entry of a couple of 
months later in 1870. 1 quote from it, perforce, 
selectively. After announcing that he had de- 
cided to accept the definition of free will by the 
French philosopher Charles Renouvier - "the 
sustaining of a thought because I choose to 
when I might have other thoughts" - William 
went on; 


Harold Beaver 

POLLY LONGSWORTH 

Austin and Mabel: The Amherst affair and love 

letters of Austin Dickinson and Mabel Loomis 

Todd 

449pp. Faber. £18.50. 

0 374 10716 5 


My first act of free will shall be to believe in free will. 
For the remainder of the year, I will abstain from the 
mere speculation and contemplative Grdbelei 
[ruminations] in which my nature takes delight, and 
voluntarily cultivate the feeling of moral freedom, by 
reading books about it as well as acting ... .Notin 
maxims, not in Aitschanutigen [contemplations}, but 
in accumulated acts of thought lies salvation .... I 
will posit life . . . in the self-governing resistance of 
the ego to die world. 

Real thinking was thus itself a mode of ac- 
tion - it consisted in “ acts of thought" - and 
“moral freedom" (which was another way of 
saying “free will") was a cognitive pheno- 
menon: with .these determinations William 
found the way out of his inner wrangling. A few 
years later, he was identifying himself boldly in 


The affair, in retrospect, has ail the elements of 
a Victorian soap opera set in a New England 
college town, featuring: the complaisant pro- 
fessor of astronomy; his minx of a young wife; 
the middle-aged attorney and college treasur- 
er; his coolly watchful spouse and two retiring 
sisters (living in the old Homestead next door), 
with a supporting cast of children. The letters 
bear witness to some thirteen years of passion 
and adulterous congress. They pant with extra- 
vagant declarations: “Let the Tragedy of a 
wicked, almost ruined life go. Let it suffice that 
I saw you and lived." The two star-crossed 
lovers rivalled, they were convinced, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Abelard and Hdloise, 
Chateaubriand and Madame Rlcamier. But, 
in fact, they are remembered today mainly 
because Austin Dickinson was Emily Dickin- 
son's brother, and his mistress, Mabel Loomis 
Todd, became the first editor-of Emily's poems 
and letters. 

Mabel Loomis Todd was the Madame Bov- 
ary of the Amherst College campus. But how 
Emma would have envied her! She retained 
both ber husband’s devotion and that of the 
most influential citizen of Amherst. She had 
her cake and ate it, without any noticeable ill 
effects. To the contrary, she flourished like the 
proverbial bay tree. Despite repeated wails, 
she preens and glows throughout this corres- 
pondence. Sexually, socially, financially, intel- 
lectually, in almost everything she had her 
way. Even her final wish that a book should be 
made of her liaison amoureuse has now been 
fulfilled. 

Yet there was awkwardness too. When Pro- 
fessor Todd retired, Mabel lived out her years 


For this is a love story. As one (admittedly 
partial) witness, Millicent Todd Bingham, re- 
corded in her diary (for March 27, 1951 ): “The 
effect on Emily? She was glad that Austin had 
found some comfort after his all but ruined life. 
In my mother's words: 'Emily always respected 
real emotion'." Certainly it seems as if Emily 
protected her brother’s affair at the expense of 
her sister-in-law, her one-time idol, whom she 
had once saluted as an elemental force, front- 
ing "the Gulf Stream", “an Avalanche of 
Sun!" Thirty years earlier she had seemed half 
in love with her, penning lyrically passionate 
notes to “dear Susie”. Even now she admitted: 
“With the exception of Shakespeare, you have 
told me of more knowledge than anyone living 



David and Mabel Todd, Amherst, 1907 : reproduced 
from the book reviewed here. 


.an essay about Herbert spencer. “The knower f essor Todd retired , Mabel lived out her years 

^ W P.ickigson’a fame (which 

\ order' ^ ( erit)nfalasin. nbd so ‘.signally . helped to 


- Ibat he comes upoft'and finds siriiply existing; 
The knower is an actor" - the knower, in his 
intellectual activity, helps make and mould the 
! * truth about the world and man. 


launch) contimied to spread, The Dickinsons 
are a large clan, still holding regular family 
reunions, each summer, in Amherst. It was 
awkward to have to admit that the dining-room 
at the Homestead (“the other house" as Austin 
always .palled it) had been the venue for the 


l would not deny for a moment that Wil- I other house" as Austin 

Ham’s "problem’?, as here formulated, hacl its aly ' ays ca,l ® d lt ) had been the venue for the 
. - origins in the. father-son; relation: One pf the , fonsummatfon of an ilUcit affair; that his sister 
: .[most; incontestable statements in Becoming ha ?£° n " iy ! d 81 thc affair . lending her 

Wfcm Jtum is that William joufneyfea to- ,nailbox ( at J he post Office) and being 

: . wards' himseU^'withW the territory defined by : -f ntr ^TV retym ’ with packages of ,het 
his father’s map, guided by his oiyri sef of • “JW r * keepsakes. Even thb virginal, invis- 
t. meahings’’.Rut what was at stake wasthena- iNe Emily was intimate with these goings-on, 

• jure of his nature. William needed to See him-i • ' Sf* TO ^ aS . M f be ? ed ” or P 1118 lt ) ‘* in Au* 


• self as an actor and to assert his distant 4? Ini 
the (ace of a father Who with all vigour, and for 

r ; th^rescue of the sou), preached the necessary 
'“Vasiatnm" or effacement of wilful selfhood. 

Td be sure, so essentially humanistic art in- 

• terpretafion 6 £ the matter can always be rebut-. 

• ted by saying that William may have believed ■ 
he sought after this ipr intended the other, but ' 


ible Emily was intimate with these goings-on, 
rejoWng (as Mabel’s, editor puts it) "in Aus- 
tin's renewed happiness and his more fre- 
quent preseilce",.and enjoying "Indirectly the 
gaiety and spontaneity Mabel brought to the 
quiet mansion". Indirectly because Mabel, it 
form; opt, never actually saw Emily until she 
Was dead, laid out in her coffin, in May 1886. 
_ “Tell all the Truth but tell ii slant -Success in 
Circuit lies. . Emily , once had written; that 

\yas certainly true of the Austii^Mabel affair. 


what wa? actually at work was foe hidden battle ./ 1 , Mabel’s daughter, Millicent Todd ' Binaham 
(generations, within FeinsteWs metaphors' ' Wrote an account Of her mother’s role in editino 
are engaged in unceasing warfare) between an Emily Dickinson’s poems. Ancestors' Bm- 
'ari-loying son and a ruthless. fafoer. it can be cades (1945) and latera book about the Dlckin- 

'Wessed top that others, spihe of thy. most , son family, Emily Dickinson’s Home (1955) 
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- To say that sincerely is strange praise.” But 
the goddess evaded her. Emily remained baf- 
fled by “Sister Sue" next door: 

BuL Sunn is a Stranger yet - , 

The' Ones who cite her most 
Have never scaled her Haunted House 
Nor compromised her Ghost - 

To pity those who know her not 
Is helped by the regret 
That those' whp know her know her less 
The nearer her they get - 

(Th^s was the kind of correspondence that 
passed from the Dickinson Homestead to the 
; Evergreens before Austin’s and Mabel’s let- 
tern,) Now Vinnle (Lavlnia) and Emily and 
.Mapel wefo exchanging notes and flowers. 
Occasionally Mabel would play the piano and 
sing fbi: Emily, but she would not see her. “My 
brother is with us so often each Day,” Emily 
remarked, “we almost forgot he ever passed to 
a wedded Home.’’ Austin even thought of 
showing Mabel's love letters to her and when 
Mabel was in Europe she wrote to ask her to 
“Touch Shakespeare for me”, signing herself 
enigmatiqally “America". At her funeral Mrs 
Todd, her future editor, dressed in black, 
Stood by her white coffin, Strewn with violets 
an< r\F r9Und pine by Susan Dickinson. 

. Diqkinsons apart, however ..there is much 
felsfe that Is fascinating - such as the material - 
recently rained by Peter Gay for his first 
volume of The Bourgeois Experience: Victoria 
to Freud (TLS, August 17, 1984). For over 
.^.“hty -years Mabel kept track of her mehstruai 
- cycle, noting hef ‘’safe" and fertile periods. She ; 

I , developed a code (fo her diaries) to detail not 
only her offcasms but her husband's withdfkw- 
: . ? “ U w which ellowbd her | once, 

she had taken Austin, Dickinson as a lover, to 
“ a l tt . la } n . reghldr Intercourse with !tw6 men. r 
AuStla stHary/tdo, kept i record offuU Ihter- 
: ■ W^ 1 ^ d . l= ‘).'-, w hen th* diaries are 

T^tes MfaTxidgs^drth ^ “it appears . 

:; iyifo Austin twelve, abofolialf of all the^e beca-;: 
^ ^^VAiid vin^ of 

tetl days -Of ■ 

; i ^^“atcyele.^hicb She cortsidered - 

: her safe nftr • A ^ 77 ; • ■ - w 


fiction, with only one odd feature: that mbcHof 
vfoe iftpstwrigrcsSing maforia) seemiMo Ubttje, 
in h! series of aftorf Houghts, thrpbgh' the foot*-, 




Bui it is not clinical details alone that a ■ 
interest in this context. It is the hum™ 
which Longsworth has ? 
folded. What did Mabel’s huZfl’S 
wi,i,i about Austin's wife and dtifeij J 
about the academic community of Amh 

College?Howdid theinterestedVrii^ 

adulterers a century ago align th e m M |, a !S 
was no fiction by a William Dean 
Henry James; this, for all its self-co,^ 
infatuation, was the real thing. Susan DiT 
son. for one, was angry. She was not fboledbr 
the use of the dining-room next door. She rrm 
cool withdrawn, developing a vindiS 
streak to humiliate a variety of harmless vic- 
tims. Austin and Mabel called her the 'Tow 
er", or (in mourning for her younger sen) (he 
“Great Black Mogul". David ^ Todd, to the m- 
trary. was starry-eyed, chasing after eclipsesoa 
distant continents or whiling away the night « 
his observntory. His role was that of the per- 
missive philanderer, whose devotion to Mabel 
remained unadulterated. "My David, m? 
David Darling!" she addressed him; they en- 
closed unsealed notes to each other’s lovers in 
their letters. It seems that Austin’s consuranu- 
tion with Mabel took place with David’s con- 
currence. As she recorded at the time in her 
diary: 

And all the time my dear David & I are very hippy* 
tender & devoted companions. My married life It 
certainly exceptionally sweet & peaceful & satis- 
fying, & [David's] nature is just the one to soothe* 
rest me. I love him better all the tirae,and appredau 
him more. 

Or again : "David is superb through it all. Heis 
a truly remarkable person.” Eventually it be- 
came a minage. it trois, with Mabel, David and 
Austin spending hours companionably 
together. Ten times the symbol » in Austin's 
diary is accompanied by the notation “with a 
witness”: all but one were Sunday evening 
spent at the Todd home. Austin patronized 
David as “the little man" or “our itmlml 
friend”, yet the two men confided in eachotber 
and seem to have become genuinely fond of 
each other. - 

Mabel was born in 1856, the same year that 
Susan and Austin Dickinson were mapkd 
She arrived in Amherst soon after their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. (Her father and Au- 
stin were of exactly the same age.) two ywn 
later she considered herself married to him, in 
the sight of God, and was wearing his wedfinfr 
ring on her right hand. Somehow this lawya 
son of a lawyer, Who succeeded his father s 
treasurer -of the College and became the pilar 
of liia community, managed to maintain the 
fagsde of his family life without causing ason- 
dal. It was on extraordinary feat; for his profes- 
sional mask hid a sensitive, sparing souUk 
was every bit Emily’s brother, in fact, enacrai 
in life what she conceived in her poetiy. "Y00" 

I speak it most reverently - are my Christ ,« 
wrote to Mnbel. “God reveals Himself to 
through you, and in you. You. lift melolM 
highest reach of my being, and in that extreme 
tension I thrill to your exquisite influence 
the very verge of heart breaking.” .No 
Mabel's mother thought Austin and Us 
cynical and irreligious people. . 

The publication of Emily 
poems, first and second series, wflS ^ a ..- 
triumph. It is she who had traced 
cult hand and copied the poems on a tyjx* 
ter. It was entirely her enthusiasm an 
charm that coaxed so many letters fron, 
and relations for her to transcribe.- • 
alone she is owed an enduring debt, 
stin , being twice her age, predecease ■ 

public display of mourning [ ^ lown ) 

cape, and hat with a erdpe veil ^ 1|in 
roused hostile. comment. Austin 
her favour Was disregarded. Ew . . 

turned agAinst her. Uke all go^^j 
the story ends with a trial which M? J" j 

fooijsly (aiitj unjustly) ^ ost ‘ I- t ^Lg n hand in 

chanted in unison: "For my flo- •- 

"and. I aim his. What can ; 

‘thingl” j-A- slip: of paper, , tlic ked ; 

-irttb heip diary at December. 13, 18 ^ 

; bf Her dOnsummation with Adstirt)-- Au Ljj n 's - 
slip, bearing the same, letters,' * va * ft 
Pallet when he died. The wrd S5osff 8nd i ^ 
, alternately merging the letters bf A , . • ,< .. 
!'N{abel>‘ names. - ‘ 
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The Messiah of the market 


J ohn Doan 

JOHN GRAY 

Hayek on Liberty 

230pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 
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Every victim of a good modem education is 
awash with beliefs about the condition, actual 
or ideal, of society. Few such victims lead lives 
so sheltered that they are unaware of the gaps 
between what is and what, in their view, ought 
to be. Since modem societies are so heavily 
governed, the most natural expression of our 
consequent disappointment is the proposal 
that the government of the society in question 
(or some appropriate successor) should act to 
impose an approved order upon the existing 
and deplorable disarray. Hence, to be sure, 
over the decades and at their respective levels, 
the Welfare State, Socialism and the journal 
Philosophy and Public Affairs. But hence also 
the riot, disruption and industrial hatred we 
have at present. It is not easy for even the 
dearest-headed to judge quite how we should 
see all this. One academic answer, more 
fashionable some decades ago, was to affect to 
be above it all, deploying with whatever his- 
trionic prowess one could muster the soothing 
rituals of the sciences of society or linguistic 
philosophy. A second answer, more popular in 
recent years among social scientists and philos- 
ophers, has been to plunge vociferously into 
the m6l£e and lay on for all one is worth. Each 
answer has of course been adopted by now by 
many talented and admirable persons. But in 
retrospect neither of the two postures suggests 
a very commanding understanding of what haa 
in fact been going on in modern history or a 
cognitively very impressive conception of the 
role which the activity of thinking can usefully 
play in shaping social life. 

Friedrich August von Hayek has a number 
of claims on current intellectual and political 
attention. It is the most grandiose of these 
claims, the claim that Hayek more than any 
other modem thinker has made a systematic 
attempt to identify the role which human 
thought can usefully play in shaping our social 
life, which furnishes the central theme of John 
Gray’s book. Brief though it is, Hayek on 
Liberty does not quite match the terseness and 
lucidity of his previous study of John Stuart 
Mill. But it is in many ways a more engaged 
work: challenging, ambivalent, ultimately in- 
conclusive, and of the most vivid interest. 

In the quarter-century following the end of 
the Second World War it was common for 
British intellectuals to consider Hayek as little 
belter than a reactionary crank, excoriating 
every major local step towards a more humane 
Md civilized society. Since Mrs Thatcher came 
to power, He has more than had his revenge - 
but not perhaps in a way guaranteed greatly to 
blur this stereotype. Both the injustice of the 
stereotype arid the revenge itself are directly 
attributable to Hayek’s own sustained political 
crabat (lement. He has spent the six-and-a-half 
decades since he came of age in the attempt to 


pull together a full explanation (and hence a 
full refutation) of one great overarching mod- 
em folly. We are apparently soon to be pre- 
sented with a definitive statement of his con- 
clusions: a three-volume testament, The Fatal 
Conceit: The intellectual error of Socialism. 

But if he learnt remarkably early what it was 
that he was against, and if he has held to his 
central judgment with an impressive tenacity, 
Hayek remains a deeply paradoxical thinker. It 
is curious, for example, as Gray himself ac- 
knowledges, for a critic of rationalist system- 
building to be praised for becoming a uniquely 
systematic liberal thinker. It is a trifle unset- 
tling for a self-avowed pragmatist to be so in- 
tensely moralistic. It is little short of bizarre for 
a thinker who sees in the working of human 
society both a mechanism of evolutionary 
adaptation and an epistemological filter to 
attribute so much of what he finds unwelcome 
in modern history to a single Intellectual error. 
(What this last point shows most plainly is the 
incoherence of Hayek's conception of the rela- 
tions between coercive power and the develop- 
ment of belief in the world today, as indeed 
throughout recorded history.) 

What makes Hayek a thinker of major im- 
portance is not, in the end, the scope of his 
intellectual ambitions. A uniquely systematic 
attempt to understand does not guarantee a 
uniform degree of success in understanding. 
Some parts of Hayek’s system go very uneasily 
with other parts. Some parts, even on Gray’s 
determinedly charitable account, are extreme- 
ly vague or more than a little confused in the 
first place: notably Hayek’s interpretation of 
the implications of human dependence on a 
necessarily largely un-self-aware practical 
sagacity and his conception (or absence of a 
conception) of the precise mechanisms 
through which social life supposedly fosters 
cognitive progress and favours beliefs which 
converge on the truth. In contrast with this 
ungainly sprawl, it is in his vision of the nature 
and merits of the market and in his savage and 
imaginative assault on the whole idea of econo- 
mic planning that the force of Hayek's thought 
lies. Here, as even some Marxist students of 
socialist planning have begun fo acknowledge, 
there is something immensely important about 
which Hayek has proved to be essentially fight 
and the blen peasant opinion of almost half a 
century alarmingly astray. 

It is not, however, at all easy to pin down 
precisely what he has proved to be right about. 
Here Gray’s open partisanship offers us little 
help. To claim, for example, that “we cannot 
graft a socialist distributional system on the 
stem of free market production” is simply 
absurd. It may in Hayek's eyes be spiritually 
improper to do so. It may well in most people's 
eyes prove in due course to be practically im- 
prudent to have done so. But not only can we 
readily do so; we have in fact been doing just 
this for. quite some time. Both as epistemo- 
logical filters and as mechanisms of selective 
adaptation, even indeed as repositories of the 
tacit knowledge of their enfranchised popula- 
tions, most representative democracies for 
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most of the twentieth century have been mov- 
ing fairly steadily in (his direction. True, this 
movement has had some massively unpopular, 
unintnded consequences (and, because it has 
done so, many representative democracies, 
under roughly the same impulses, have recent- 
ly gone some distance into reverse). But it does 
not take an acute political sensitivity to 
appreciate that this reverse movement in its 
turn is likely to have fairly drastic unintended 
consequences. And so on. 

As a political project Hayek’s advocacy of 
the market is not merely a triumphantly 
rationalist construction; it is also heroically, 
almost quixotically, extreme. Since in his eyes 
it is market exchange which is uniquely capable 
of linking human populations benignly 
together on the largest scale both nationally 
and internationally, and since in their intuitive 
consciousness most citizens of the modern 
world (as in earlier ages) regard the market’s 
workings with suspicion and intermittent re- 
sentment, as well as with an active eye to the 
main chance, they must somehow be saved 
from themselves: forced to be free. Where 
Edmund Burke set himself to defend the unre- 
flective substance of society against revolution- 
ary doctrines of natural right, for Hayek it is 
the market, the great primeval contract of eter- 
nal exchange, that “is to be looked on with 
other reverence”. But where is the reverence 
to come from? 

Here the full forlomness of Hayek’s position 
comes into focus. If it is hard to imagine the 
majority of economists coming to believe that 
the unmolested market is in fact best equipped 
to handle externalities and the supply of most 
public goods, it is considerably harder to see 
how one could rationally expect it to win the 
allegiance of most Western citizens in the face 
of their tacit (and game-theoretically irrep- 
roachable) policy of doing their utmost to have 
their cake and eat it - and of the bewildering 


variety of practices in which this policy is now 
embodied. The only plausible political solu- 
tion, accordingly, is to arrange to have their 
reverence provided for them by their rulers. 
But even for the latter, at least in representa- 
tive democracies, the policies of massive and 
unflinching abstention (inanition) in the face of 
social distress which will then be called for are 
likely to prove a little bleak. 

It would be wonderful to identify a single 
intellectual error which lies behind the perils 
and confusions of the modern world - and even 
better to discover how to dispense an effective 
remedy for it. But any valid intellectuallst 
theory of the source of modem ills would have 
to be considerably more pluralist in structure 
and vastly more intricate in specification than 
Hayek’s. In truth, neither in its diagnosis nor in 
its remedy is his present position at all convinc- 
ing. It is not epistemological error which has 
rendered economic planning attractive - any 
more than it was Cartesian rationalism that 
led the Pharaohs to attempt to control the 
Egyptian grain supply. It is not primitive sen- 
timentality that makes most inhabitants of this 
country still prefer for their fellow-citizens to 
enjoy at least a decent minimum of welfare. 
Nor is the view that every form of bureaucratic 
planning can only do economic damage readily 
reconcilable with the dynamism of Japnn’s 
post-war industrial innovation. Practical skill, 
and indeed tacit knowledge, can take a wide 
variety of forms; as can human folly. 

What is convincing about Hayek’s views is 
the urgency of his warning of the potential 
economic costs of a naive and self-righteous 
dirigisme. But as to how wealthy commercial 
societies today can hope to learn efficiently and 
adapt effectively, this remains an intellectual 
problem, fusing politics with economics, to 
which no one at present appears to possess a 
very cogent solution. It is a problem which may 
yet bury us all. 
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The path of an empty boat 
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Alone among the Maoist leaders, Zhou Enlai 
had cosmopolitan sophistication, charm, wit 
and style. He certainly was one of the greatest 
and most successful actors of our century. He 
had a talent for telling blatant lies with angelic 
suavity. He was the kind of man who could 
stick a knife in your back and do it with such 
disarming grace that you would still feel com- 
pelled to thank him for the deed. He gave a 
human face (and a very good-looking one) to 
Chinese Communism. Everyone loved him. 
He repeatedly and literally got away with 
murder. No wonder politicians from all over 
the world unanimously worshipped him. That 
intellectuals should also share in this cult is 
more disturbing - although there are some 
extenuating circumstances. 

Zhou was a compulsive seducer. lam not of 
course referring to his behaviour with the 
ladies, which was always said to be exemplary 
and anyway should not concern us. What [ 
mean simply is that, for him, it seems that no 
interlocutors ever appeared too small, too dim 
or too irrelevant not to warrant a special effort 
on his part to charm them and to win their 
sympathy and support. I can state this from 
direct and personal experience, an experience 
that was shared over the years by hundreds and 
thousands of enraptured visitors - primary- 
school teachers from Zanzibar, trade-unionists 
from Tasmania, Progressive Women from 
Lapland; not even the Pope would have had to 
cope with such time-consuming, bizarre and 
endless processions of pilgrims. Zhou was also 
the ultimate Zelig of politics: showing toler- 
ance, urbanity and a spirit of compromise to 
urbane Western liberals; spitting fire and 
hatred to suit the taste of embittered Third 

ure and refine- 

sop hers, and Kissingerian witbkissinger. 
Besides these strange and absorbing social 

■ activities, he was also directing the entire 
' administration of the most populous nation on 

earth - He personally solved a thousand prob- 
Jems a day,, having to substitute in practically 
•;eveiy- matter for' a' timorous bureaucracy. for- 
; oyer reluctant to take any' decision or bear any 
. ^possibility.; He dispatched the affairs of the 
: Estate, with the supreme efficiency of ari old ' 
^Taoist rater who blows that one ghouldgovern 
• ; ;a large fcmpire in the way that one. cooks a little' 

. Jish. He seemingly never slept and still looked 
: relaxed. He could display simultaneously an 
•. ' ■, exacting attention tb minute detail, worthy of a 

■ fussy housewife; ancT a breadth of vision that ' 

; .:;awed the greatest statesmen of Cur tirhe. 

Although he permanently occupied the cen- 
. Ire of the Stage, his public activity was ; a ihere 
. sinecure compared with ,the other show far ; 


~ more intense, absorbing and momentous — 
that was running non-stop offstage in the dark 
~~ recesses of inner-party politics: there, he had 
to perform incredible acrobatics in order to 
remain on top of the greasy pole - eliminating 
rivals in a relentless power struggle, dodging 
ambushes, surviving murderous plots hatched 
by old comrades, etc. His task became more 
ii and more superhuman as he had to lend single- 
it handedly, for the benefit of a bemused inter- 
t national audience, an impressive fagade of 
: humanity, intelligence and sanity to a rfigime 

: whose increasing cruelty, ineptitude and mad- 

I ness were finally to come out into the open 
> during the last ten years of (he Maoist era. 

Zhou’s reputation may eventually suffer 
from the posthumous debunking of Mao 
( which is a paradox, since, in the end, Mao had 
ruthlessly attempted to get rid of him). Still, 
Chinese intellectuals are probably being unfair 
when they describe him as having merely 
played Albert Speer to Mao’s Hitler. Zhou's 
relations with his master did not reflect a 
straightforward subordination but something 
far more complex. For many years before Mao 
reached supreme power, Zhou had actually 
been running the Chinese Communist Party 
behind the screen of a series of ineffectual or 
unlucky nominal leaders who were purged one 
after another. He weathered these successive 
crises, practically unscathed, and from these 
early days displayed an uncanny ability for 
political survival that was to become the 
hallmark of his long career. He developed 
methods that made him unsinkable: always 
exert power by proxy; never occupy the front 
seat; whenever the opposition is stronger, 
immediately yield. His unique competences 
made him indispensable; and he cultivated at 
the same time a quality of utter elusiveness: no 
one could pin him down to a specific political 
line, nor associate him with any particular 
faction. He never expressed personal ideas nor 
put down his own theoretical views on paper. 
Where did he really stand? What did he 
actually believe? Apparently, he had no other 
policies but those of the leader of the moment, 

■ ancV nourlshcd no other ambitions but to serve 
~'that leader with total dedication: \ 

Yet, the brilliance of Zhou's mind, the 
sharpness of his intelligence, his personal 
magnetism, his eloquence and authority con- 
stantly belied the kind of bland selflessness 
which he so studiously displayed in the per- 
formance of his public duties. Zhoii’s enigma 
lay in this paradox: that, with all his exception- 
- al talents, he should also present a sort of dis- 
concerting and essential hollowness , Some 
2-3Q0 years ago, Zhuang Zi, giving advice to a 
Kilig, pointed out to him that, when a Small 
. ■ bOat drifts into the path of a huge. barge, the 
crew of the barge will immediately shout abuse 
at the stray craft; If however, coming closer, 
they discover that the little boat Is empty, they 
will simply shut up and quietly steer dear of It. 
He concluded that a ruler who has to sail the 
turbulent watefc Of politics should first , and 
foremost learn how to become an empty boat. - 
History provides few examples of statesmen 


who were as successful as Zhou Enlai in 
mastering this subtle discipline. It enabled him 
to beome adept at survival. There was no 
limit to his willingness to compromise. Once, 
when the Communists had to co-operate again 
with the Nationalists, a local Party cadre re- 
belled against this shameless fraternization with 
fascist butchers, and indignantly asked Zhou: 
"Should we become mere concubines?" Zhou 
coolly replied: “If necessary, we should be- 
come prostitutes." Yet he was not seeking 
survival for survival's sake: he survived in 
order to win. He combined utter fluidity with 
absolute resilience, like water, which espouses 
instantaneously the shape of whatever contain- 
er it happens to fill, and never surrenders one 
atom of its own nature - in the end, it always 
prevails. The contrast between the post- 
humous fates of Mao and Zhou is illuminating 
in this respect. Mao’s mummy was left to rot in 
a huge and grotesque mausoleum at the heart 
of Peking, as if better to witness from this 
vantage point the dismantling of all his poli- 
cies. As for Zhou, he once more vanished into 
thin air - quite literally this time, since he 
wisely requested that his ashes be scattered 
over the country - and beyond death, it is still 
he who is ruling over China, through his own 
hand-picked successors. 

Zhou made history for half a century and 
wielded enormous power over one quarter of 
mankind; yet he apparently never succumbed 
to the temptation of self-aggrandizement and 
the lust for supremacy to which none of the 
other Chinese leaders remained immune. He 
withstood countless trials, crises, humiliations 
and dangers, he repeatedly served, with stoic 
loyalty, leaders who had neither his ability nor 
his experience - and yet he never wavered in his 
commitment to Chinese Communism. Where 
did he derive his spiritual strength from? What 
motivated him? Like many bourgeois intellec- 
tuals of his generation, in his youth he was fired 
by intense patriotism; in his early twenties, 
while in Europe, he seems to have identified 
the salvation of China once and for all with the 
victory of Communism. We know nothing 
more about- his spiritual evolution. Zhou's 
enigma was thus compounded by a tragic para- 
dox: this man who generously dedicated him- 
self, body and soul, to the service of China, 
ended up as the staunchest pillar of a regime 
that managed to kill more innocent Chinese 
citizens in twenty-five years of peace than the 
combined forces of all the foreign imperialists 
in over one hundred years- of endemic aggres- 
sion. 

There are three basic books on Zhou Enlai - 
two in English, one in Chinese. Kai-yu Hsu’s 
Chou En-lal: China’s grey eminence (1968) is 
the earliest and most readable; although the 
book is marred in the end by its maudlin style, 
Hsu performed a remarkable work of detec- 
tion in tracking down and interviewing Zhou’s 
surviving relatives, old schoolmates and other 
acquaintances. This enabled him to write the 
most detailed account we have of Zhou’s youth 
and early activities. Li Tien-min’s Chou En-tai 
(Taipei, 1974) is dry and terse, concerned less 


wi.h the man than with hi, politic! m 
which it provides clear and sound 
Van Jingwea-s Zhu Enlai 
Kong. 1974) combines Hsu® hmA 
psychological approach with Li's poS * 
men; his book is at times too fra p^J ^ 
ty and anecdotal, but it also offm illuSi^ 

Ihelhree “ P PS ' he m °“ '“"“S 

A common shortcoming of these [hr» 
works was that they were very sketchy ^ 
post-1949 period and could not touch at alien 
Zhou's dramatic final years. There should be 

room, if not necessarily foranew biography » 

least for a monograph that could update iL 
earlier studies. I am not sure that Dick Wfl. 
son’s book Tills the gap. The author probably 
did not even nurture such an ambition: as Is 
title modestly implies, this biography is merely 
concerned with story-telling, not with history, 
writing. The first half of the book is soued 
enough, as it essentially redupUcates its excel- 
lent predecessors; but it is not very usefd 
either: what is the point of rewriting Kai-yu 
Hsu’s work? The reader might as well refer 
directly to the original. (In at least one place, 
Wilson errs when paraphrasing an anecdote 
taken from Hsu's book. He unaccountably 
attributes to Zhou words actually pronounced 
byShao Lizi (p81). Hsu’s anecdote -also found 
in Yan - becomes nonsensical when retold by 
Wilson, who misunderstood its actual import.) 

Yet, in all fairness, it must be said that 
Wilson also makes some pertinent and usefid 
references to sources which were not available 
to Zhou’s earlier biographers. Whenever be 
leaves his three guides, however, he is treading 
on dangerous ground: at one point for inst- 
ance, producing a double anecdote that seems 
rather fanciful, he refers to a Japanese source, 
itself quoting a Chinese source (Nishikawi 
citing He Changgong - twice). Had WUkmi 
bothered to check directly with the Chinese 
source, he would have found that the so 
Japanese quotations were bogus. 

The second half of the book (covering the 
posl-1949 period) is disappointing: it amounts 
to little more than an enumeration of Zhou's 
public appearances. There is no real under- 
standing of the complex dynamics of the vari- 
ous political struggles that took plate firing 
this eventful and dramatic era. One single ex- 
ample should suffice to illustrate how, as a 
result of Wilson’s confused perception, hlstdfl 
is being stood on its head: “Liu Shabql’s prag- 
matism seemed dangerous to. Zhou Enlai, be- 
cause Liu appeared to be ready under the W» 
pressures of economic hardship- aw 
bureaucratic conservatism to let socialism iff* 
altogether." Mnny years ago, some twh* 
year-old Red Guards earnestly believed, w 

one long hot summer, that Liu Shaoqi m 
Deng Xiaoping were actually bent on ' ’ 

ing socialism and on restoring capitalism. Tn - 
in 1984 (Deng Xiaoping regnantei), there 
still be respectable Chinn specialists to 
tain such notions, should be a capsefore**® 
wonderment. 
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is £ ; .Chitta h not an ; eqsy wofttry in wMcli to be a 

Esin irnretenAr.-ThWl^hmAeA biuamAnfia (tirt, m'.J 


.rples i arid’ restriction^ With [ which tye foreigiK 
era’ tires are hedged .around and, equally; in 
the exempMons they are granted frqm the 
ordinary Hardships of , Chinese life. Wbereas 


si' inscrutable 

foreign residents in, say, France, tend to class 
themselves as British, Spanish, Algerian or 
Whatever, inChfoa they quickly start to refqr to 
■themselves' simply as "foreigneVs" - ■ ? 

' V Poreigners in Chiha Vary immensely la their . 
; ability to live with this barrier. Vera ScHwarci, 
:P fl riiaps because as an immigrant with her 
■ family' to the United States from Romairia she 
r ,had already learnt qpce to cope iti a hew World 
. succeeded very .well 

" Vfhat shq. feels whs * jpumey bf self- discovery 
. well as an experfeiice which tpught her much 

about China^astay of sixteen months at Peking 
Uhiveracty aS a. research scholar. Her subject 
. ; ,v?as ;a; delicate on^ th'o relationship between 
: ■ politics and the. intellectual -q's reflected itl the’ 
Fourth 'Mbvement, the great dulfurKl pnd 

■ political' renais^aricefWhich cdhvuised. Chinese 

• sPcie^ fri the ycm after the pqftioUcrejecriSi 

' : of llieVers allies ret tlemeritinl9l9.: Gradually' 

. . after much patient effort/;. Sphwaicz' -wfe 
. • granted: jntepl W yrith some of the intellec- 
■ 1 itahl giants of that e^^fehqprkabiy long-lived 
people. despite- the vid^situdea which ch&ik 
;' feed, their' lives: The authoT’i-Vrtth^®' 

■■■'■•V ' .V:-''' •'.=■' [l "■ 
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capacity for friendship are evident in her 
accounts both of these interviews and of en- 
counters with mqre ordinary Chinese in her life 
a$ a student. Some of her qlost moving meet-: 

. tags were wi* . victims of the Cultural Revolu- 

■ tion . She writes of these survivors that they are 

. not burdened by any sense of Unprecedented 
suffering, father they see their experiences as. 
part of a long history of turmoil and contfadic- 
tipn. Her discussion goes fqr to explain why so 
. many, of them have preserved at least a nieas- . 

■ ure of idoaliSn? ;of raith. , Despite her exper- 
tise, Schwarpz is an essentially modest obser- . 
yer. Faced with ; the complexities of Chinese 

. Boaety, she Is always ready to alter her pfecon- ' 

. ' ceptlons. On oiie important occasion early in t 
;■ h ? 8ta ?» e mbarrassed byher UtnitCd Chinese, 

1 Snn pomifrdnblaces rather 

• & ri ^f 8 a .foq} of hptrett by. attompt- 

.'Her bbok constantly Hnfonrisr but hdr.tone iri ' 
■wyer. didactic;, “5?? 1Bl ' 


travels over a period of a few weeks In 
As he did not speak Chinese 
“adventures” arose simply fr° m h “ d S h* 
in making himself understood. Hpw® 
.Visited some interesting places an 
stuck to describing what he saw b e ® 

• produced a better book, Unfortunstriy 

sections are interspersed with stal^d^ 
ill-informed. accounts 

' omy and society. Although, he ^ ■ 

- many English travellers a tendency to s» ^ 
pie of other cultures as essentially 00 ' ^ 

■ Ungall Is quite 

Chinese.. It, is, it appears, only 
anqe that he makes such fr ec l l *y n . ngO 
■word "Chinaman”, a term; which ,tne .- 

book Of photographs 6f the Wj® 1 * 

. and natural worlds of. China ^ 

besert to the lush subtropicals°m “; a a— qf - 
: ; memary provides a compet^t^p! 
thelitaages Which draw the reader . 

The high price of the book is matched.oy ; . - 

■ high quality of thO reproducf'OP 8, / 
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Oleg Bitov’s imaginative explanation for his 
sojourn in the West received full coverage in 
Uleralurnaya Cazeta , the weekly newspaper 
for which he had worked. Yet his responses at 
the Moscow press conference raised more 
queslioDs than they answered. Was he kid- 
napped by British secret agents, or did he 
choose freedom only to be dragged back home 
by Soviet agents? Did he “defect” to carry out 
some task for the KGB and did he then return 
voliralaiily? 

Biffing his absence, Literatuniaya Gazeta 
advertised a competition to mark the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the security police in 
December, 1987. Literary efforts and films 
glorifying their important work should be sub- 
mitted to the Moscow Centre, Dzerzhinsky 
Street; winners will receive money, medals and 
valuable presents, but “books entered for the 
competition will not be returned". 

Tie books reviewed here are written with 
serious intent, but fact and fiction in this funny 
business are so intricately interwoven that it is 
almost impossible to know where one ends and 
the other begins. The Bitov case emphasizes 
again the difficulty of distinguishing the 
genuine from the suspect in the testimony of 
defectors - but to disregard all the first-hand 
evidence of those who risk their life fleeing 
from the Soviet Union would be foolish. 

The Committee of State Security (KGB) 
does hot attempt to keep all Its activities secret; 
in the Soviet Union knowledge of its all-perva- 
sive presence makes the maintenance of party 
control much easier. Consult a Soviet diction- 
ary about the rival OKU, however, and one 
a^ght think it bad something to do with geolo- 
gical exploration. But the acronym stands also 
for Glavnqe razvedyvatelnoe uptavlenie, the 
. Chief Intelligence Directorate of the Soviet 
General Staff. , ■ 

;; Both organisations run spy rings in the West, 
and Moscow is offering no prizes to those who 
reveal the secrets of such operations. The 
wU defector who uses the pseudonym Viktor 
Snvofev was condemned to death for “betrayal 
jjj ihe homeland’ Ybut he himself insists that . 
he real traitors are the men in the Kremlin, 
Military Intelligence was originpily.writ- 

• ' S-j? “tivirejthe / Western .security services, 

.winch still provide Suvorov and his ramily.with 
' Pi^^ 0n * -M is; mqre of a manual on how 

yhe.GRtj operates. .ppm/mi autobiographical 
Although ii[ jacks the personal apec- 
the 1 author’s earlier de- 
Knptidpsofhis life in the Soviet army as a tank 
' ■ infbnriiiri'b'ii. 

.[ lUbeiatioii - ;of 

in l968 Suvorov bad ah offpr 

• n,ot refuse! Most 
!• ;. V.S ■ v °W. c ^arcpr6ud of ,their role insfreng- 


stealing their technology. They despise the 
KGB officers responsible for the dirty work of 
internal repression. Yet, as Suvorov points 
out, GRU recruiters are quite prepared to ex- 
ploit human weakness mercilessly in the hunt 
for well-placed agents. 

He provides a detailed and comprehensive 
account of the GRU administrative structure. 
More than five thousand senior officers control 
a vast network of undercover officers and 
agents operating in every country of the world. 
The sixteen military districts of the USSR, the 
Soviet forces in East Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia, and the Northern 
Pacific, Black Sea and Baltic fleets all have 
their own intelligence directorate subservient 
to the GRU. Each directorate runs an espion- 
age network in its target countries and controls 
a sabotage organization known by the abbre- 
viation Spetsnaz, which includes an entire bri- 
gade of 1,300 £lite troops specially trained for 
operations behind the lines. Britain is a major 
objective of the Northern Fleet intelligence. 
According to Suvorov, just as the security 
police of Cuba and East European satellites 
are controlled by the KGB, their military in- 
telligence comes under the GRU. 

He disputes the conclusion of several West- 
ern writers, including John Barron, that the 
GRU is controlled by the KGB, arguing that 
the Communist Party Central Committee fol- 
lows the well-tested precept of “divide and 
rule”, preferring to have two separate sources 
of clandestine information. Since 1963 the 
head of the GRU has been General Petr 
Ivashutin, a former KGB officer who, despite 
repeated confrontations with Yury Andropov, 
held on to his post when the latter moved from 
the KGB to the supreme post; Ivashutin still 
enjoys the support of the military and indust- 
rial chiefs. 

Suvorov speaks and writes with conviction 
and his account of the GRU seems basically 
sound. However, not every detail is based on 
his own experience and he naturally does not 
reveal his sources for some of his information. 

In his second major work on the KGB, John 
Barron again concentrates on espionage op- 
erations abroad rather than the equally impor- 
tant KGB function of preserving party auth- 
ority at home. Unlike Suvorov, he cites his 
sources, but, with the commendable intention 
of making his book entertaining as well as in- 
structive, he does not always warn his reader 
that an incident which makes a good story may 
not actually be true. KGB Today opens in 
Moscow with Yury Andropov meeting the 
Canadian professor, Hugh Hambleton, for a 
cosy chat over a glass of wine to discuss espion- 
age operations. “Who was that guy?” Hamble- 
ton asks. His controllers tell him, and he tells 
Barron, who then tells us that Andropov “took 
time from his weighty duties to personally 
attend to someone really important, a visiting 
spy”. Yet Hambleton, now in a British prison, 
is a self-confessed liar, a man with an inflated 
sense of his own importance who appears to 
have betrayed Nato secrets with as little com- 
punction as he deceived his women. 

He evidently gave a different account to his 
friend Leo Heaps, who tells his story in Thirty 
Years with the KGB. There are glaring discre- 
pancies, not least in the description of “ Andro- 
pov” -Barron Says, correctly. that he ls tall, 
Heaps] that he is “short”, from sources like 
these come such historical facts as Andropov’s 
fluent English and high level of culture. Barron 
gives us the tearful farewell dialogue between 
Hambleton and his Yugoslav girlfriend, wast- 
ing away from terminal cancer; The, Heaps 
account, published later, has>er laughing all 
the way to the bank, outsprinting a breathless 
British journalist. Although Heaps gives a ful- 
ler version of the Hambleton cose, Barron is 
much more comprehensive m describing re- 
cent KGB operations ahd adds much of im- 
portance to his KGB: The secret work of 
-Soviet secret agents (1974), appending, , for. ex- 
ample, some 300 names to his earlier impress- 
ive list of exposed Soviet agents. , 

Bhnon tells of Stariislhy Levchqnko, who 
■ worked .openly: as a, Spviet correspondent In 
i Tokyo' while secretly subverting. Japanese 

politicians and joumall^, thU$ recruiting agents 
of Influence and spreadfog dlsinfonnatlqa. Atan 
even deeper clqndertfoe; fevd, (he| whtrast 


: between 

• ' repressive, corrupt and inefficient - and the 


freer, more prosperous life of Japan, added to 
Levchenko's disillusionment and led him to 
defect. The KGB needs clever, sensitive agents 
like Levchenko, but they are precisely the most 
likely to react against the evils of the system and 
defect, while corrupt officers like his boss, 
Vladimir Pronnikov, who falsely denounce their 
own colleagues, are promoted. 

Barron describes too the economic and so- 
cial difficulties facing the USSR and the phe- 
nomenal efforts expended to obtain advanced 
technology from the West. These chapters will 
be criticized by specialists as too negative and 
as occasionally inaccurate in detail, but his 
general conclusions are difficult to fault be- 
cause of the sheer weight of evidence pro- 
duced. Soviet espionage recovers its costs 
many times over through savings on research 
and development. By purchasing or stealing 
Western technology the Soviet Union is able to 
pose an even greater military challenge. Defec- 
tors such as Suvorov confirm this reasoning. 

Another defector, Anatoly Golitsyn, seems 
determined to have the very real threat of 
KGB disinformation dismissed as fantasy by 
greatly distorting its extent. He argues that 
Soviet splits with Yugoslavia, Albania, Rom- 
ania and even China were deliberately staged 
by the Kremlin to mislead the West; that the 
Prague Spring, the dissident movement in the 
USSR, and Eurocommunism were likewise 
products of KGB disinformation. Golitsyn 
alleges, but of course cannot prove, that almost 
every development reported about the com- ' 
munist world, from Sakharov to Solidarity, is 
suspect. He succeeds only in casting doubt on 
the information he himself supplied when he 
defected in 1961; yet this proved of the highest 
value at the time. As with all defectors, it is 
vital to distinguish between what he knows 
from first-hand experience, what is the result 
of careful analysis of available sources and 
what, like most of Golitsyn’s book, is sheer 
guesswork. Richard H. Shultz and Roy God- 
son in Dezinformatsia provide a much more 
convincing study of the role of disinformation 
in Soviet strategy. They carefully document 
Moscow’s attempts to manipulate world opin- 
ion though agents of influence, international 
front ‘organizations and by planting forgeries 
on the often too susdeptible media.' 

Fraptisek August served in the . Czecho- 
slovak security and espionage organization . 
(STB) from 1949 to 1969. He defected id 
Beirut where he had been posted as a major in 
the STB under the cover of Third Secretary at 
the Czechoslovak Embassy. His career, pro- 
vided first-hand material for this valuable in- 
side account by Frantisek August and David 
Rees oF how Moscow’s control of a satellite 
country Is perpetuated by Soviet agents infil- 
trating into the party and security police lead- 
ership. The description of the relationship be- 
tween the KGB and the STB is particularly 
interesting, especially in explaining the thor- 
ough Soviet preparations to crush the Prague 
Spring. From 1961 to 1963 August was posted 
to the London Embassy from which he helped 
run Czechoslovak espionage rings in Britain. 
He was spotted by M15 which , In a gentlemanly 
way, over whiskies in a suburban pub, attemp- 
ted to recruit him. 

Penn Kimball’s distressing experience might 
at flrrt glance Serve to confirm those who be- 
lieve that Western security services are little 
better than the KGB. Thinks' to the Freedom 
of Information Act this distinguished Amer- 
ican journalist and academic, who has served 
on the staff of prominent politicians, dis- 
covered in 1978 that sincei 1946 the US State 
Department had him listed as a possible secur- 
ity risk because of his stand on trade-union 
rights. Both the FBI and CIA kept files based 
largely bn unsubstantiated allegations by peo- 
ple who either did not.khow him well, or did 
not like him; positive comments were ignored 
in the final draft entered in his dossier.' 

Kimball was thus excluded from government 
work -particularly serious when he was briefly 
unemployed with a wife and daughter to sup- 
port; he believes that he was even refused a 
Fu| bright scholarship because of the file. The 
issues he. raises are Important and stirred up 
much beqlthy debate in the United States. Tim 
Other books reviewed here demonstrate clearly 
Reaped for Kiratyjl *hftws#iqt 

• , it should be done more efficiently. 
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A city built on sand 


~ c D urination camps of FCulmhof (Chelmno) and 

drawer Auschwitz had been primed for the infamies of 

~ I the “Final Solution", the fate of the ghetto into 

LUCJAN DOBROSZ YCKI (Editor) which Jews from Lodz, from other Polish 

The Chronicle ofthe Lodz Ghetto, 1941-1944 towns and villages, and from the German 

Translated by Richard Lou ne, Joachim heartland, were driven, had been effectively 

Neugroschel and others sealed. There was to be no place for Jews in 

619pp. Yale University Press. £25. Litzmannstadt; one way or another the city was 

0300Q32Q8Q to ^ Germanized entirely, the ghetto-build- j 

. . . ings were to be razed .and a suburb for German 

And nowyou will ask: what about resistance? Do the . _ . . .... • 

heroe. asimblc in the .hoc-factory, perhaps, or on inhabitants was to be built on the site, domn- . 

the goods station - some of them at least? Have they. a * ec * hy 0 magnificent centre for the National 
discovered, at the southern perimeter which is least German Workers Party. But this the Elder of 
overseeable and therefore least easy to guard, some the Jews did not know when he and his commit- 

dark canals through which arms might be smuggled tees decided on their policy, rammed home in 

iato the ghetto? Or are thorn, in this wretched town, h afler speeehi of persuading the 0er . 

only hands that do exactly what Hardt off and his r , ,, ,, . f? . 

guards demand of them? - Condemn them, go on, ■"“!». b V th ' e*«lltnce of the goods 
condemn m all; It Is tree, there were only hands of delivered to them from factories and work- 

that kind. Not a single shot was fired Injustice; order shops within the ghetto, that Jews were useful 

and tranquillity were strictly preserved; not a hint of citizens whose lives deserved to be made toler- 

resistance. I am bound ro say lr: I believe there was able, even in Litzmannstadt. Those of us who 

were spared the kinds of decision such men had 
certainty. Had there been anything, I would most 1o ma h eare ,n no position to pass judgment on 
surely have noticed It . . . . them. 

The ghetto which the narrator of Jurek Beck- 
er's Jacob the Liar here recalls is not named; 
but there are many indications that it is based 
on the ghetto the German invaders set up in the 
Polish city of Lodz during the Second World 
War. There the situation differed radically 
. from that in the Warsaw ghetto, his experience 
of which Roman Polanski's autobiography has 
recently described in detail. Soon after Poland 
had been overrun, the city of Lodz -the “Man- 
chester of Poland”, centre of a great textile and 
clothing industry, home to some 250,000 Jews 
- became part of the Reichsgau Warlheland, an 
administrative unit incorporated into Hitler's 
Reich. It was renamed Litzmannstadt, and 
subjected to intense Germanlzation and Nazi- 
fication. “The Polish population", Lucjan 
Dobroszyckt reminds us, 

whose number fluctuated from around 396,000 in 
1940 to around 343,000 in 1944, was thrust into the 
role of pariah. The dly had been almost entirely „ , 

pacified. This the occupiers achieved by means of Rumkowskl, the Elder , officiating at a wedding cer 
terror, constant surveillance, and the expulsion of 

^ -oC :• ** this attuq^pnthpit a. group. o£ Jewish 


which personalize the chronicle, make the sta- 
tistics live in a way impossible by other means. 

The Chronicle begins on January 12, 1941, 
and breaks off on July 30, 1944. When the 
Russians arrived in Lodz later that year they 
found only 877 Jews of the tens of thousands 
who had passed through the ghetto. But the 
archive, hidden from the Germans, was found 
- and it included a copy of the Chronicle, 
whose English version Lucjan Dobroszycki has 
edited, introduced and annotated. Since Dob- 
roszycki is also the co-author of Image before 
my Eyes : A photographic history of Jewish life 
in Poland 1864-1939, it will surprise no one to 
find that the texts he has included are sup- 
plemented by an excellent selection of the 
moving photographs of ghetto life and destitu- 
tion taken, often at considerable risk, by M. 
Grossman and others for the ghetto archives 
and hence for posterity. 

It was impossible to include the whole 
Chronicle even in so substantial a volume as 
this. What we are given is about a fourth ofthe 
whole text, helpfully introduced and anno- 



Rumkomkl, “ the Eider”, officiating at a wedding ceremony; reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


ibe‘ p6Uth v ■. ■’tottert 1 arid scholars. * ari ; ethnographer, ari 
pricnllatlon from certain alstricu of the city including academic Bible scholar, an economic hlstor- 


those In dose proximity to the ghetto. And thus there 
arose a sort of no-man's land between the Jewish 
quarter and the ‘‘Aryan" part of the dty. Ultimately, 
a ghetto Jew could cross the fence but there would be 
no one waiting on the other side to serve him as a 


'ian, and the journalist Julian Cukier, who 
earned himself the sobriquet “Plutarch of the 
Ghetto", foremost among them - decided to 
begin a daily chronicle of what happened in the 


guide, supply him with the necessary papers, and ghetto of Lodz, They were conscious that by 
■ . . I^ride him with Initial accommodations, Irrespec- doing this they were carrying on a Jewish tradi- 

. ^ of r, petu ^ lng - by rr ° f ““" 

: . case, tbwe U no record thus Ear of any Jewish fSpUy ' . ■^ 0TX *i^ F { 1 2i eVeT In Jewish commum- 

. ot Individual surviving the war la Lodz by being on . tie8 ‘ UldTestamenttimeshadhad their dibre 
“Aryan" .fenitoiy, as occurred to Warsaw* Cracow, hqydmim , their Bodks of Chronicles, medieval 


. LWdw. Lublln, and randy other' Polish cities, The 
.Jews, In the Lodz ghetto were indeed cut off as no- 
wbWe eke. 

Onei of the Consequences of this state of 
affairs. was that the' Germans were able to pre^ 


hqydmim , their Bodks of Chronicles, medieval 
and later communities h rid had thoir pinkeysim 
and Memorbflcher.' The Lodz chronicle, 
however, was to be more detailed; and more 
methodically compiled, than any previous re- 
cord kept by a Jewish group. It was designed to 


tated, apd so well .selected, that the work by 
Whose means the team of archivists, decimated 
by death and supplemented by new arrivals, 
maintained their human identity and dignity, 
can be recognized for the uniquely valuable 
record that it is. Those who compiled it never 
lost their faith that what they chronicled would 
be read by posterity; that its indictment would 
be understood; and that the increasingly in- 
tolerable conditions they described would stir 
|he conscience of future readers and thus help, 
in some small measure, to bring about a Hme In 
which human beings would no longer inflict 
such sufferings on their fellow-men, 

.In his introduction, the editor points out a 
number of constraints under which the chron- 
iclers laboured. Two of these are of especial 
importance. There was always a danger that 


vent news front . outside reaching the ghetto form pitt of a gheito archive ^wWtSwtbTred 8IW T ! t,ange , r m } 

■ more^efftctively, and for a longer tlme,"han : together avary Sap t ^ ! 

dtowjato: and . ha Irnth about their extor- material that ™uld ba « S afu7aaHenre“Na? Zent th.tr miS ton TnalTh T 
mlnatlbn policy. .van where ft was picked up Min put It, to “future scholars studying Ufa hZhroKS 
:• b ?*P. °«^; 1 nimwr’- and thq ghetto, as of a Jewish sodety-in one of its most difficult mans S teas^S^ 

• Tenders of Jacob the Liar yh}\ know, wasfullof periods". -In the Chronicle, written a t first In and the ofd ® rs 

nrinours -or even by a clandestinely overheard ' Polish, then in German with ocwsional Yid- ^entaui ons of those orders, but 

• hiddauhbmWde. ftish beadlTga ™re d™o! HT*. 

, :^ a M. victims foi longer than one. would recorded item, many of these headings recur- SrepedTe^ S 

• saassss: 

SSsSSarn 

. [; labour ricoripfity byingtomitigate the effects--, quenrtyno^ for heating wh^reelectridtv rec0 1 r .^ have of thc 

'(jt harsher and .harsher decrees by pleading, had to beshut off at 8 o’clock at niohtV^hJriW ,f™ tkhurbn ' unparalleled critastrophe, 
v dqdgespf every kLi, , and W ^ 

; dreathisr pUt.ihis sform-as JewUh CdrinripHltiet. ' disease; shootings by. fhe"6ermans? siiiddes ^ h ' wastbat 

r hid weathered put so mapy others? Thrit, ^ . (Iricreasmgly freqrieritj; the arrival and dollnp ' P!ri5«f>w ^ be Iudden fr ° m th C 

: • talnljr, was the vjew of the jjEWer of the Jews”; but bt 1 iriea^food-suppll^fro^u^^^^ ^ h, f. co ? mi * te « s - who had 

designated hv the Germsh* *nA h« ika ™. ^ up the arehlves in the first instanck The, 


minatlbii ‘policy; even where it was picked up 
; by an occasional nimoyr - and the ghetto, as 
: Teaders of Jacob fhe LlaryAW know. was fuH of 
riimours-br even by acIanJestihely overheard 
\ • racUo broadcast, remtdned hidden from its de- 
i, ' signated victiois fdi longer than one;. Would 
have thought possible. How could they; believe 
' : th a * iidiunianitics bn that scale, would be toler- 


lament their misdeeds too openly. The solution 
the chroniclers, found was to speak of the Ger- 
mans as little as possible; to record tbeir orders 
and the implementations of those orders, but 
to, concentrate throughout oh the victims 
rather than the perpetrators. This limitation of 
perspective proved; in the epd, a strength 
rather than a weakness - for It enabled fhe 
chroniclers to concentrate on the minutiae of 
ghetto life and death with a slnglemindedftess, 
a closeness of .focus, which make their work 


tion of all synagogues , the shootiogg and taw 
hangings, the mental breakdown fJS 
the mass registrations and deportatl^ 
this is brought home to us withpowerfi^ 
by the unexaggerated, muted way In S? 

C w°th C,erS *** down ‘heir ter n bl e 
ably they record moments of hone 
play, moments even of joy, but these S? 
moments, and they leave the sum , ? 
gloom darker still. No less inevitably JS 
ord a so includes, right up to theend, insta^ 
of gallows humour and of bitter Jewish 

No aspect of ghetto life, or of ghetto death 

goes unrecorded here, from hard -all too harf 
- news to the most fantastic rumours, from! 
hunger for books and writing materials to work 
on the latrines, from recitals by virtuosos oact 
famous m an outside world that had put up with 
their disappearance behind the ghetto walls to 
the activities of petty criminals with colourful 
Yiddish names. The sufferings ofthe German 
Jews, accustomed to venerate German cultural 
achievements, accustomed to obey to the letter 
laws promulgated by duly constituted author- 
ity, often wholly estranged from Judaism, lx- 
comes clear in detail after detail faithfully t* 
ported in the Lodz Chronicle after some 20,000 
newcomers arrived in the autumn of 1941 ; 

They arrived here in long lines, festively-attired peo- 
ple whose appearance contrasted so sharply with our 
native squalor. We were struck by their elcgut 
sports clothes, their exquisite footwear, tbeir fun, 
the many variously colored capes the womeawoie. 
They often gave the impression of being people oq 
some sort of vacation or, rather, engaged bt wimti 
sports, for the majority of them wore ski doth «. 
You couldn't tell there was a war on from the vay 
those people looked; and the fact that, during the 
bitter cold spells, they strolled about in front ofthe 
gates to their “transports," and about the H dtfu 
well, demonstrated most eloquently that tbeir hyta 
of fat afforded (hem excellent protection frOm the 
cold. 

Barely six months later we meet the sanx 
figures again: 

Some of the metamorphoses could not be imagined, 
even in a dream . . . . Ghosts, skdetotumth swollen 
faces and extremities, ragged and impoveriihed. 
they now left for a further journey to which they vtte 
not even allowed to take a knapsack. - They had 
been stripped of all their European finery, and oa^ 
the Eternal Jew was left .... 

Some 2,000 of these arrivals came from oned 
the oldest of all Jewish settlements In Geraitt 
lands, from Cologne and the Rhineland. It is 
only an accident of history, a concatenation ol 
o number of fortunate circumstances which no 
one had any right to expect, that the writerol 
this review, who fled to England from Colog# 
just before the doors slammed shut in 1939, 
was not among that sad troop whose journey 
ended at Chelmno or at Auschwitz. 

The history of the Jews of Lodz before w 
Second World War will be vividly present in 
the minds of many readers, even if they ntw 
never visited that city or encountered member 
of that doomed community, because ofwp^ 
sonaiization in one of the masterpieces^ 
Yiddish literature: Israel Joshua Sinara iw 
Brothers Ashkenazi , translated by M«w»w 
Samuel and again, more recently, by 
Singer. No one Who has ever read that n 
will forget its closing lines, written in 
when all of Jewish Lodz- a, city built oo 
soil and reached by sandy roads - l. 
funeral of the central protagonist, Ma****^ 
nazi: ■' ’ - 


IlCUri. |^|f 

The grave-diggers had prepared awjjl ■gjk & 
for a child. A stranger redted over b||C 


v TTi i jf; T • v - wuwrwuiu™ a^nviuqs; Jewish holtdayscrim- - A RMfr'Afrtoi&.td - i 

-Again apd rigpfo we . flndthe. ''Elder” able to.; niemorafod with longing tecxjUdcfions of betfer : fanotaBook of Lam- ' 

3ubmi^!j i|».^hat the Gertnans regarded as que^i, ^alfie^nyeis .c|e1ibbnifeej&‘'l6fttek^d' 1 hupger that mad« potato 
: , eksentlatt;'nn'd| tit-the.dhdttfrKe and.hfeJrevritK -Qerittcuiar'.tb : mi$li»rid'';thbir- vKtfiiis abbut Ifieir ;prtfo4^ ^posscsslonsj ' 

;f ° rce whi ^ « ot Wy' re g- -of-' 

- . iclere); the ieltlirig o? JeWs.from SS V : WIHng 

: . tot;- yw m«ny-euph«Brilsme tries and pfovindM' aridrtridfo^d more - jtlie.''' 

yb***, tpday.ihore <fopottirtion>.-A‘a^clalTM^ aitffiiesdtlbhB''- 


recited. Strangers threw the first handu* 

into the open grave. - ' j a n thalNld 

•• “Dust thou art, to dust returneat, bm * 
thee is earth”; they murmured- J ^ 
A thick mist had descended Spfleiy 

Lodz. A wind rose and blew the dust °‘ . 
in the eyes of the mourners. Heavily “P. w-Arfotb® 
the rolling mists above them, they tumeq 
desolate arid alien city. .’ . r . , r ^ with' 

i “Sand”, they muttered, covering ^ QhIhi 
their hhnds. “Everything we have bu|P.*w i, 
sand," . .. .. . V W# 

. Tie evening came on with f t^j flying 

black sky above the mourners a fioqt i ^ 
hi' lialf-moon fqrmPUon passed wltn , 

Tlie name ?, Ashkenari” is syrntoU^^, . 

naz” ; is the Jewish name tot the ^ 
includes Germany and Pola . n 'L ^berj® 1 1 
ChronUlB of the Lodz 
liiriojrgettably : Vivid fashion, tells 
Whaf forebOding lay in the cne* ^ , 

■fsiL’x .u uT-' uW.It: Just tWO yew* 




Si 8 ’ 
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A common interest 


Richard Overy 

JOHN TURNER (Editor) 

Businessmen and Politics: Studies of business 
activity in British politics, 1900-1945 
200pp. Heinemann. £18.50. 

0435 328700 

There is an instructive anecdote in Oswald 
Mosley's memoirs of a meeting with Lord Nuf- 
field shortly after the launching of the New 
Party. The “business genius”, Mosley thought, 
was “lost outside his own sphere .... Political 
conversation with him tended to be tedious. 
However, ennui flew out of the window when 
at the end of lunch he pulled a cheque from his 
pocket for £50,000.” Money was one language 
they both understood. A great social and intel- 
lectual gulf divided Britain’s educated political 
class from the captains of British industry, and 
John Turner has marshalled here a series of 
workmanlike studies which explore efforts to 
cross this divide In the fifty years before 1945. 

This is an altogether welcome endeavour. 
Banking and finance now have an honourable 
place in discussions of politics and diplomacy 
throughout the period in question. Industry 
has been left ail too often to economic histo- 
rians, who are understandably more interested 
in measuring economic performance than poli- 


tical impact. The political history of much of 
recent European capitalism still remains to be 
written. Turner offers his book as “the begin- 
ning, not the end of the road". 

It is not an easy road. Discussions about 
business and politics immediately open up im- 
portant issues of theory and method. Turner is 
aware of this, and arrives at a very British 
conclusion: nothing general can be said until all 
the nuts and bolts have been examined. This 
means rejecting from the outset the “Marxist" 
interpretation, with its emphasis on political 
forms as a function of particular economic sys- 
tems. It also means rejecting what Turner calls 
the “corporatist" approach, a view he ascribes 
to a school of German political scientists and 
historians who have argued that industry, 
labour and government through mutual agree- 
ment have operated the political system in 
their favour, at the -expense of the voters. 

Empiricism is, of course, all very well. Yet it 
leads in this case to a rather mechanical view of 
what is meant by “business” and by “politics". 
Neither is careftilly defined, or really defined 
at all. Business is broadly understood to mean 
large and medium-scale industry. It is difficult 
to see where this leaves small businesses, and it 
neglects the importance of commerce and 
finance and of the inter-relationships between 
different business forms. Nor does it tell us 


Acceptable faces 


Sydney Checkland 

DAVID J. JEREMY (Editor) 

Dictionary of Business Biography: A 

biographical dictionary of business leaders 

active in Britain 1860-1980 

Volume 2, D-G 

690pp. Butterworth. £65. 

0406273421 

It n too early, with four volumes still to come, 
to assess the totality of British business per- 
formance as revealed in this Dictionary of 
Business Biography, but already the outline of 
a picture begins to emerge. There are those 
figures whose net contribution was a large and 
undoubted plus; there are those in whom the 
balance was either even, or in the negative; 
there are the rather dull worthies of modest 
scale who predominate in numbers, and 
perhaps in aggregate impact, each meriting a 
page or so, who were well known in their own 
worlds for a few decades. 

As a historian one finds oneself trying to 
construct a kind of balance-sheet for each con- 
tribution to the economy and society, in short 
to decide whether, seen in completed retro- 
spect, a given man of business was a good or a 
bad thing. In a great many cases this is not easy 
to do, but it is a valuable exercise. The honours 
system is not a reliable guide: a knighthood or a 
peerage is no guarantee of social utility. 

Great achievement is given its due here. The 
roll-call of the first generation of major contri- 
butors to the aircraft Industry in this volume is 
remarkable. Some of these are Boy’s Own 
Paper heroes who flew their own kites and 
helped to lay the basis of a real British achieve- 
ment:, Geoffrey de Havilland,. Gerard 
j^Erlanget, Roy Dobson, , Sholto Douglas, 
George Edwards, Charles ' Fairey, Giles 
Guthrie. Here too is Joseph Dent, 1 publisher of 
the Everyman series, a truly pioneering .ven- 
ture, the economics of which he could never 
E® 1 right; and Oscar Deutscji, cinema magnate, 
hi? chain of Odeons whose managers wore 
for. the evening perforroace; or Edward 
.Stanley Gibbons, stamp dealer; or Tommy 
°war the whisky king; and Ya| Duncan. w h° 
. ■**. Wbjjinto on its expansive course. Profes- 
Ronald Edwarda Is there, the splepdid 

^f ’°i ;the London School of Economics jo 
^teb b^heM, andthe kind of bridge-builder 
opm^ha ^ebbs scarcely envisaged*- ; ’ > 
.■Hut ithere ta no flinching before the un- 
... JJv^P^ble.face of the business world! Where a 
hi ess or? pig-headed (usually in his 
vanrf n » years), or fundamentally parasitic, 


ferior abilities”. Indeed, the need for renewal 
in one sector of British industry after another 
comes through strongly. One of the darkest 
portraits is that of the dreadful Douglas-Pen- 
nant, Lord Penrhyn, who waged an unrelent- 
ing war against his labour force and the North 
Wales Quarrymen’s Union. The defeat of the 
men, and their wives and children, at the hands 
of this appalling man left an emotional scar for 
generations, dividing the village families who 
capitulated from those who fought on to the 
bitter end. And how are we to judge the career 
of Joseph Duveen, who directed art treasures 
to where the money was, sending in a period of 
thirty years some : £100 million worth of 
European art to North America? 

' Two essays perhaps stand out in terms of 
general interest: Barbara Smith on Sir Bernard 
Docker and his wife, and William Rubinstein 
on Sir John Ellerman. The Docker saga was 
real Dynasty material, with Bernard trying to 
build on to his inherited industrial empire 
while under the highly distracting influence of 
Norah, whose mother bad kept The Three 
Tuns in Sutton Coldfield and who had been 
twice widowed by millionaires before she took 
on Bernard. He, reputed to be a shy man, 
found himself in the centre of a much publi- 
cized parody of the high life, made the more 
crass by Norah’s carelessness of tongue and 
reputation, aggravated by too much alcohol. 
Her determination to gain control of Daimler 
produced a classic boardroom row. 

Ellerman was an antithetical case: he was his 
own, lonely man from beginning to end, who 
from nothing became far and away the richest 
man in England, exemplifying, as Rubinstein 
puts it, “the purest approach to disembodied 
business intellect ever seen in Britain".- “If any 
comparison suggest* itself, we read, “it is to a 
grand master chess champion^ who, while 
appearing solitary and eccentric to, others, 
creates masterpieces by means of continuing 
ratiocination against a lifelong series of oppo- 
nents." His success lay in taking over firms and 
restoring them to efficient arid dynamic per- 
formance; and his career implies, as Rubin- 
stein suggests, that the British economy was 
• orying out for mdre EUermans. ' 

There are also one or. two tumbles into 
bathos, as when. WC read, of someone who 
“went to Cape Colony to recuperate his glands 
and entered his uncle’s store which specialised 
in qstrlch feathers" ; or of another who was 
■ MjoO yards champion of East Bengal”, or of the 
heroic figure Who in bis youth “had his horse 
sh ot out from under him twice”- 
Information on conservationist, “alternative", 
special interest and statutory, environmental 
•* in ntnvtnrv for the 1 Environment; 


much about the rapid changes in the character 
of “business" over this period, though the tran- 
sition from family firms to shareholders and 
professional managers must have affected its 
politics (it clearly has done so since 1945). 
"Politics” is also rather narrowly interpreted. 
Most of the essays implicitly assume that what 
is meant by that is the political process centred 
on Westminster. There is surely nothing parti- 
cularly Marxist in suggesting that the political 
system is much larger than this, and that poli- 
tics, in both a formal and an informal sense, is 
conducted within and between industries, or 
between “capital" and “labour". 

Some of these questions are faced squarely 
in the book. In one of the best pieces George 
Peden argues that the distinction is a false one, 
that politicians, the ruling class and business- 
men, although their immediate interests might 
be divergent, have a common set of assump- 
tions about the political system and share the 
same broad social ambitions. This was evident 
in wartime. Businesses were then allowed to 
make money; politicians could control what 
they made, how much it cost, and what 
resources were used. Both sides were commit- 
ted to the defence of the existing system. A 
belief in economic individualism and antipathy 
to labour were also widely shared, and indeed 
crop up here in almost every chapter. There is 
more structure and system here than the book 
is prepared to admit. If capitalism and class arc 
difficult concepts to handle historically, they 
are also difficult to ignore. 

Nevertheless the main contours of the 
“empirical" picture emerge clearly enough 
through the eight studies presented here. 
Businessmen found It difficult to act collective- 
ly, were shy of formal politics, except for a 
brief parliamentary spell after 1918, and had 
great difficulty in effectively penetrating the 
political system. Efforts to establish umbrella 
organizations (the Federation of British Indus- 
tries or the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers' Organizations) not only met resist- 
ance front industrialists, but failed to be taken 


& 


seriously enough by government. There was no 
corporatist compact between capital and gov- 
ernment in the inter-war years. Industry was 
treated as a lobby group like any other. When 
government and the civil service intervened 
they did so on an ad hoc basic, often with a 
weather eye on the electorate, and in many 
cases with a profound ignorance ofthe industry 
or the economic pressures with which they 
were dealing. Industry itself had a poor image 
with the politicians, who were drawn in many 
cases from a quite different social and educa- 
tional background. Britain’s political class 
treated businessmen patronizingly and high- 
handedly. 

There was, however, considerable identity of 
interest. Sir Warren Fisher is quoted as saying 
that “thc supreme interest of the stockholders 
is the integrity of the state”. What the British 
political system was designed to do was to pro- 
vide a secure environment within which the 
economy could grow. Industry could also ex- 
tract major concessions: decontrol after 1918; 
tariffs and safeguarding (although industry it- 
self was deeply divided on protection); a mini- 
mum of direct state interference. In return, 
industry more than pulled its weight in two 
world wars. 

Maintaining political stability, a secure state 
and sound trade and finance, met most of the 
requirements that British capitalism made of 
the state. Without them British politics might 
have been very different. Indeed there is 
powerful evidence, particularly in Turner's 
own article on industrial lobby-groups, that 
Britain, like Germany, faced the prospect of 
the “fragmentation of bourgeois politics". A 
plethora of small middle-class interest groups 
(the National Stability League, the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, etc) sprang up in 
the thirty years after 1900, preaching a mixture 
of small-business populism and moral rearma- 
ment. Without Britain’s uniquely powerful rul- 
ing class with it's resilient political system, and 
with Nufficld's £50,000 in his pocket, what 
might Mosley have made of it all? 
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“This book offers a subtle, highly sophisticated, fresh and / 
unfailingly interesting Interpretation of some central themes 
in Marx’s thought. Agreeably undogmatic, it has much to 
interest non -Marxist moral philosophers, political theorists 
arid economists .”— Ste ven Lukes, Oxford University 
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Morality, Power and History 
Richard W. Miller 

Using the techniques of analytic philosophy to uniie Marx's 
general statements with his practise as. historian and activist, 

Miller reveals Marx lo he q powerful contributor to (he debates 
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The importance of being English 
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JOACHIM DU BELLA V 
The Regrets 

Translated by C. H. Sisson 
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C. H. Sisson is not a comfortable writer. His 
poetry is brusque, edgy, assertive and aggress- 
ive; it is self-lacerating, continually unbutton- 
ing the pretensions of humanity to display the 
vile body underneath: 

An old hermit, sitting at the door - It is myseif - 
And inside, 

Her limbs stretched on a bed, rationality 
- Smooth as Jard. 


brates, temporal order is re-established and we 
follow the stages of his development rather 
than looking at his past through the glasses of 
the present. Since all the poems are. as he 
himself has said, “poems of the return jour- 
ney", his development is not, as with most 
poets, affected much by shifts in personality or 
in attitude: Sisson steps into his poetry already 
fully himself, a sceptic haunted by the possibil- 
ity of faith, disgusted by his own frailty, ob- 
sessed with time and death, finding his primary 
inspiration in the decay of age to match the 
age's decay: 

The shape of life 
Is ejaculation 
What aspiration 

The old men have, sitting toothless at their meetings 
Is recollection 

The function done 
The body wails to stiffen 
Into a waxen log 


And yet Sisson, who began writing poetry 
in earnest in his mid-thirties and who was 
almost unknown until his fifties, has provoked 
- as few others have done - deep commitment 
among many younger English poets in the past 
ten years. With Michael Schmidt's Carcanet 
Press and with PN Review, he has found a 
fortunate position in contemporary English 
poetry. It is based, however, not so much on 
his disgruntled denial of the powers of human- 
ity (“rt is idiotic to pretend to / Any particular 
knowledge of anything"), as on the bedrock of 
his belief in England ("Those who kick their 
ancestors in the teeth ( Prosper for a time, but 
in adversity / Which soon comes, there is a 
change”); a belief as firm as a rock - 

Gather your force until 
We are all of one mind; 

Then let the pagans go. 

Deride the Scots and send 
The Welsh back to their holes. 

Drive out the Irish priests. 

Oucanet marked Sisson's seventieth birth- 
day earlier this year with a collected edition of 
;hls poetry. The previous collection of his 
-poems and translations. In the Trojan Ditch , 
:pdt his earliest poems last and his most recent 
but how, whether because his reputation 
■ • Is so mu$h more formidable a decade later, or 
in acknowledgment of the phrenology it cele- 


It is an uncompromising vision, and its 
equally uncompromising social, political and 
religious correlatives have deeply affected the 
responses of many to the poetry itself. There 
are those who see in Sisson's commitment to 
the poetic craft, and in his unrelenting cam- 
paign against humanity's self-delusions, a re- 
covery of values which had been almost swept 
aside in an uncritical acceptance of contempor- 
aneity both poetic and moral. For them, Sis- 
son's is a classics! ait: it is defined by a sense of 
history both literary and national, by an atten- 
tiveness to the structure of the line that reveals 
an exceptional ear for the language, and by a 
plain style that, in Donald Davie’s view, “de- 
pends upon assumptions of continuity between 
the English of the poem, the English of prose, 
and the English of considered and heartfelt 
speech". In this context, John Pilling has prob- 
ably made the strongest claim for Sisson’s 
work, arguing that he has realized the “con- 
sonantia, claritas, and integritas that ultimate- 
ly eluded those writers" - like Joyce, Eliot and 
Pound - “who, at the turn of the century, were 
Jment on cultivating ‘the classical temper”*. 

• / bfftof ’side, however- there ore those 

’.who see in Sisson only the symptom of a period 
of reaction, his values nostalgic, his stance an 
dlitist denial of common humanity. Such views 
have found Sisson's work marked primarily by 
banality and pastiche: he "repeatedly makes 
the point (if it is a point) that existence is 
meaningless, but . . . does not manage to ren- 
der the point in poetry which might bring out 
its awfulrtess and absurdity" , Alan Holllitg- 
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: hurst commented, finding the poetry “rhythni- 

r ical/y inert and linguistically monotonous ”. 
f Sisson's relation to writers earlier in the cen- 
tury has also been unflatteringly construed; 
John Lucas thought that “if he isn't sounding 
like a bad parody of Eliot” then “he is sounding 
like a worse parody of Allen Tate”. 

The debate obviously has as much to do with 
politics as with metrics, but looking across the 
Collected Poems there is no doubt that they 
present a problem of language and style. Like 
many who come late to poetry, his earlier work 
is laboured, full of echoes of the rhythmic and 
stylistic tricks of other poets. Even by the early 
1970s, he can commit himself to a hundred 
mechanical stanzas, rigidly patterned in the 
manner of Herbert, in which the form seems 
wilfully imposed on the matter. Admirers can 
find his use of metre supple and innovative, but 
often the most appropriate comparison scents 
to be with the laboured improvisations of 
Hardy. And even recent poems contain lines of 
a stunning banality - 

How, under them, can you be content 
With the light, the fire and the Christmas tree? 

Or the gesticulating screen 
There by the bottles in the corner? 

What spirits move? What memory 
Stirs in the human race today? 

- in which uninspired perceptions (what else 
would it be but a “gesticulating screen”?) are 
buttressed by an unsuccessful leap towards 
profundity. Since, however, Sisson's subject is 
so often the banality of life, one is tempted to 
think that this is a play with the hoary old 
chestnut, imitative form, and that the language 
here is meant to mimic a banality the poem 
wants to challenge, just as the imitation of 
seventeenth-century forms seems to imply the 
values of a world prior to the English Civil War 

- after which the human mind began to decay. 
Against such lapses can be held up Sisson’s 

commitment to the “plain style”. It is a style he 
uses to good effect, for instance, in his transla- 
tions of Du Bellay; if, occasionally, the lines 
slide into slackness, they also manage to sus- 

■ tain the sense of a speaker who - no doubt like 
Sisson him&elf when he was a civil servant - Is 
used to dealing with the business of the world 
in a language which has no time for adornment: 

To walk solemnly and with brows knit, 

And welcome everyone with a solemn smile. 

Weigh all one’s words, answer and think as well 
Whether "Yes. sir” or “No, sir” is what is wanted. 

That plain style, however, is not quite the same 
as the style that $isson developed through the 
1970s, when, he seems to have come decisively 
to recognize the technical achievements of 
Pound. The language may be “plain”, but the 
presentation is oblique, and it is here that Sis- 
son’s claim that “rhythm is the ligament" of 
poetry is most fully tested. The difficulty, 
however, is that many of the poems cast up a 
multiplicity of echoes of Eliot and Pound In 
both style and phrasing, echoes which may be 
allusions (Eliot's “Gerohtlon" haunts this 
jjertod) or may be seepages which reveal Sis- 
son’s oWn poetic uncertainty. 

The volume , Exactions, for Instance, is Ut- 
tered with HJiotfsms: its opening poem. “The 
Desert", places us firmly in The Waste band- 
itti is the only place that I inhabit: 

The desert. ■ . 

No drop of water: no palm trees: nothing. 

No gourd, no cactus: saad 

Hepped oh all sides like mountainous seas . . 

jTodtojnt'ln.. • 

- and .ita penultimate poem, “Burrington 

■ Combe , hollowly performs $n Elioticincarita- 
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If bight falls, there is nothing more .... 

If night falls, .there is nothing more •' 

If night falls, there is nothing more 

;Aw| it does tail, it is falling now - , .i ; . 1 • 

;tt:may be to Sisson is fuJfiliing ModeWism's 
own injunction tq “make it new” find injecting 
*e present with the past, but thfr effect can 
iseem jMSthat ofa ^lysethpusModefokrin", dr 
even « a self:ronsdous classicism , than of an 
innuerice jnsufflctently transcended, : v 
u : ^ Sign’s dverall devoidpnn^nt, 

is that; Tikfe 
;^vd starifed j late' in the writing of 
set oftcritir 
codes' Itt ‘ 
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of words, but from the attempt m 
language, ofteii under others’ inffuencS * 
a stylistic restlessness, to convej 
which demands poetry of him as its on y S 
ble expression. "/pom- 

At th e centre of that vision is hisitnplsm, 
convict, on of the unreality of the taSSJ 
human be, ng - "parts, shreds, / All CfT 
ghost of a part of a part". Against d,e confide, 
assertiveness of Sisson the critic, the ™ 
gropes forward, unable to accept that ,|J£? 
any such th,ng as his individual voice 
search of an absolute which will redeem it 

As a result, some of his best poems 
Anchises (1976) are those, Ufa 
John Donne”, or “Catullus'’, or “Horace" in 
which the envisaging of another poet's wild 
gives stable ground for a critique of the present 
and, at the same time, the consciousness of i 
style to which Sisson's own will be attuned and 
against which it will be tested. It is precisely 
when the tension between an adopted style and 
the impossibility of fulfilling the demands of 
truth in any human language is at its mosl 
extreme, that Sisson’s poetry turns its weak- 
nesses into strengths. Where lines like these 
from “In the Trojan Ditch" - 

Excoriate 

Exaggerated, near dead 
Racked, ripped 
Uncovered, dismembered 
The ribs 

Cracked in a nut-cracker, the head 
Opened with a tin-opener 

- might have seemed like a forced appropria- 
tion of someone else’s devices (almost, indeed, 
a theatrical version of a modem poetry that has 
Donne and Hopkins at its back), they take 
their place in a poem in which styles are being 
mobilized as part of the drama of conscious- 
ness, forming an ironic counterpoint to the 
failure of individual meanings. The most signi- 
ficant achievement of this stage in Sisson's de- 
velopment is “The Usk" - its various sections, 
with their different poetic tones ( M 1 have bo 
language but that other one / His the devil's”), 
enforcing the inability of human language to 
fulfil the hope that “Christ is the language 
which we speak to God”. 

It is as a balance to this vision of the empti- 
ness of the individual that Sisson's sense of 
tradition is employed - “If we live here, It is 
indeed here that we live. / We cannot afford to 
scoff at the pays natal, I Unless our minds are to 
be born without content”, A beautiful recent 
poem, “The Mistletoe”, gives us an image for 
that balance , when it describes “the mistletoe 
growing mysteriously / In the middle of the oW 
apple tree" that is tike a “joining / From tbe 
nothing I am into that something" where o« 
can “turn and twist with growth, and bccon,( 
solid". Sisson's most powerful efforts to «■ 
capsulate that solidity come, however, .dot 
when his fnce is turned towards the traditions 
of the past, not when he tries to look bar* 
through timo (as his earlier 
demands) , but as it were back from the 
of nature (“meaning is where / The objw 
are") at the emptiness of the percelvef, rev* 
ing the relations upon which Pound’s imap 
and modern poetry have been, founded. 

That is why so much of his poetry iKW®* _ 
the point of death, seeking to give w'J®. 
awareness that has slipped from 
nothingness. In poems like 'TEst^ In cw» 
Tenedos”, ,l The Red. Admiral”, 

“jBurringtoii Combe" , he strives towards s w 
dition in which the Individual achieves, : 
sdousness two-fold” of self awi.obj ■ . 
does so In language which has clanfle ... 
purposes till it almost fulfils the jntpo 
demand of “tbe clear line / Trenii^^ . ^ .. 
water but / Clear also to. the stones 
death", - ‘ . gLi^ii 

•• Sisson's importance as a pbet to ^ ■ 
that he has managed; as almost no ^ ... j 
temporary poet has done, to takeoo® - 
technical achievements of modernism* : , 
denying;^ indeed, positively ^&sert g ^ 
Engllshness. That is significant : .3 
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Three Men In New Suits would think, nc 

152pp. Allison and Busby. Paperback, £2.95. community anc 

0850316049 ferocious hate- 

The Image Men and by the end 

677pp. Allison and Busby. Paperback, £4.95. BBC had been 
0850316030 Tbe issue of 

plot to silence 

“It Is indeed the day of clever little novels, the linking idea of I 
cocktails and sandwiches of fiction.” Gazing Greriey , Dayllg 
down in 1935 at the history of the English novel in New Suits, 
J. B. Priestley judged that with the death of reprinted. Priei 
Henry James an English tradition had come to simply a strugg 
an end. There were no longer writers with the sion for a socia 
energy to “lay hands on more and more of with planning i 
life”, only “freakish, invalidish, intellectually solidated into a 
finicking" men, like Forster. was won. “It t 

The implication, clear to anyone who knew wrote, meanin 
how The Good Companions and Angel Pave- generated for 
meat had been received, was that Priestley was community of ii 

himself the man to bear the flame; he alone change of hear 
could carve shared values from the great joint The three m 
of English life. “Dickensian" was the term re- soldiers, divide 
viewers used, but Priestley, if he was flattered, differences, uni 
had reservations. He was antipathetic to Dick- the future. Th< 
ens, in so far as he found his novels too worked, people, the mi 

his characters too fantastic and his social con- front, share th« 
science distorted by the demands of bis im- rural communii 
agination. Far from a people's novelist he farmlands- the 
°nded up, Priestley thought , writing to please deceptively pla 
himself) lenceandconsp 

Sure of his aim, Priestley wrote determined- and power. Ag 
ly for everyman, and when war came took the threat Priestly 
chance the BBC gave him to become a voice of enlist, 

the people, delivering for six months in 1940 a Having seen 


“Postscript” a few minutes long to the Sunday 
evening news. He began innocently, but then, 
in July 1940, raised the contentious question of 
“war aims", calling for a post-war nation that 
would think, not in terms of profit and loss, but 
community and creation. Overnight he drew a 
ferocious hate-mail from the right-wing public, 
and by the end of the year his contract with the 
BBC had been terminated. 

The issue of war aims, and an establishment 
plot to silence any discussion of them, is the 
linking idea of his wartime trilogy, Black-out In 
Gretley, Daylight on Saturday and Three Men 
in New Suits, only the last of which is now 
reprinted. Priestley understood the war as not 
simply a struggle with Germany, but the occa- 
sion for a social revolution in England which, 
with planning and propaganda, could be con- 
solidated Into a socialist new age when the war 
was won. “It took bombs to deliver us”, he 
wrote, meaning that the threat of invasion 
generated for the first time a truly popular 
community of interest, perhaps even a national 
change of heart. 

The three men in new suits are demobbed 
soldiers, divided before the war by their class 
differences, united now in a brotherly ideal of 
the future. They quickly find that the towns- 
people, the munition workers on the home 
front, share their hope; but returning to their 
rural communities - the vested interest of the 
farmlands - the atmosphere changes, becomes 
deceptively placid, with the imminence of vio- 
lence and conspiracy in the defence of property 
and power. Against this imperfectly perceived 
threat Priestly's soldiers feel obliged to re- 
enJist. 

Having seen the demobilized forces of the 


Clean and decent 


Chris Baldick 
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If, as G. H. Lewes wrote, the critic is “the 
aesthetic Policeman", the critics whom Harold 
Orel has written about were the chief inspec- 
tors of their day. They were industrious, ear- 
nest, heavily bearded, and uninspiring, plod- 
ding behind Matthew Arnold bs Lestrade does 
behind Holmes. Under titles like Critical Kit- 
fats (Gosse) or Hours In a Library (Stephen), 
they could gracefully distil impressions drawn 
ftom.tbeir copious reading, but could never 
convince themselves, as Arnold could, that cri- 
ticism was ultimately more than a parasitic and 
embarrassingly effeminate pastime. As a way 
of overcoming this unease, some cultivated a 
ho-nonsen 9 e air of impatience with philosophy 
Of \rith poetic “moonshine" as Stephen habi- 
toally called It. Bagehot and Stephen found 
solace in thq “manly" qualities of Walter Scott, 
while Andrew Lang delighted In the stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,' because there were 
no women in them. Writers of the past were ■ 
ideated ih the same image: Bagehdt felt con- 
that Shakespeare “was a judge of dogs, 
was an out-of-door sporting mart"! Among the 
ndoor types, an ; alternative solution to the 
problem was to flaunt one’s parasitism as a 
jnark of patrician standing, as With Saints- 

• miry’s analogies between literature and wine*, 
^•ng, orGosse’s preference for authors who 
.T^n write ebout Nothing like a gentleman". ' 

, Y°fc$sor Orel’?' purpose; is to convlrice us 
2 • * “ m ° re to the work bf the Victorian 
«recs than this. In quantity, of course, there is 

: ^“0 touch more -.the output bf Lang and . 
. . 2 jjtouryj d particu lar waS staggering; as for 
J Juty/iOrel preserves the 'slightly greater re- 

• 22 to to Stephen , hnd makes ortiy; one ; 
^'Tflcing case for reconsideration; in his 
Chapter. 04 - Ri ; p. Hutton. Rsgirdbd (if rc- 

d clumsy moralist* Hutton wqs 
; Uffw" ^ ; ■ perpdptivb ■ rippredptipp . of 
s poetfy^und was . early tb reedgni^ 
g^imeirits even while attacking him 
hip position on slaveiy . For the 
fs content tp point out that thqywpre; 


decent and (Gosse aside) honourable men, not 
devoid of good sense. 

This would be a more stimulating book if it 
had been designed to include Clough, Symons. 
Swinburne, or even Frederic Harrison, but 
Orel has made life hard for himself and for bis 
readers by choosing seven of the least congen- 
ial Victorian critics and allotting them a chap- 
ter apiece with little attempt at comparison and 
none at a general conclusion, Set beside (he 
equivalent pages of John Gross's Rise and Fall 
of the Man of Letters (1969), Orel's account 
looks uncommonly dull, doing little to dispel 
the “library mustiness" which he detects in his 
subject. The compensating merit of this more 
extended study, though, is that it has space (as 
Gross had not) to accommodate surveys of the 
critical judgments made by each of these critics 
On a wide range of authors: their problems with 
Shelley, their enthusiasms for Stevenson, Orel 
has lifted and arranged this material with dis-. 
criminating care, concentrating on the critical 
assessments of nineteenth-century writing. 

. . These are valuable summaries of the literary 
preferences which dominated the higher 
reaches of Victorian periodical journalism; 
and they are supplemented by a helpful bib- 
liographical guide. But Orel’s strong sense of 
cautjon inhibits the appearance of a sufficient 
critical leaven in his discussion ;of these au- 
thors. At times he may show a p'assiiig Irrita- 
tion at Bagehpt’s attitudes, or disappointment 
at tlie work of Andrew Lang; in his final chap- 
ter on Gosse, he acknowledges. the snobbery ,: 
and the, “smarminess”, and we expect him to 
reabh at last for his qcalpel, only to be offered 
this mild conclusion: “Oyer all, his influence 
may be characterised os bland, moderately stit 
initiative, and benign. It is pot enough to en- 
sure immortality* but only' a churjish posterity 
would deny the value of Gosse’s multiple lega- 
cy . . . ”. To be consistently even-handed, 
though, one should also allow that churlish- 
ness, too, has its good side. j . 

• '■ : t- > . — »; 

Evelyn Waugh : a reference guide (242pp. Bos- 
ton: G.K. Hall. 0. 8161 8341 4): by Margaret 
Morriss and D.J. Dooley states Us alms as: 
“Besides the obvious purpose of calling the 
attention of students of Waugh to interesting 
.discussions of his works, life and personality, 

• this reference guide is also designed to illus- 


First World War abandon their radical reform- 
ing ardour in exchange for government offers 
of improved material comfort, Priestley hoped 
that this time the democratizing effect of war 
could be maintained. It could no longer be 
claimed that the proposed Labour programme 
would bankrupt the country; on the contrary, 
the wartime success of massive and sustained 
reflation, and the productivity of state-control- 



led industries, made an overwhelming case for 
keeping up the war effort. It was essentia! that 
servicemen fight on against “the secret emper- 
ors and warlords of finance and industry": 
“Listen - there goes the last high trembling 
note of the Last Post - and now, listen again, 
here comes the Reveille." 

Tbe reissue of Three Men in New Suits and 
The Image Men was intended to celebrate 
Priestley's ninetieth birthday, but in the event 
he died short of it. making these his first post- 


humous publications. The Image Men, as a 
birthday gift, was a perfect choice: the author’s 
last major work and his own declared 
favourite. But as one of the first documents in 
the assessment of a dead writer it could not 
have been more ill-chosen. It was almost uni- 
versally dispraised when it appeared in 1968 
and has been ignored or apologized for in sub- 
sequent monographs. It is in fact a latter-day 
loose, baggy monster. 

Its subject is the modern world; its theme, 
dwarfed by the epic length, the need to. huma- 
nize it. So, the two heroes, through a research 
and advisory bureau, the Institute of Social 
Imagi 5 tics, set out to water the desert of the 
materialistic 1960s with unweaiying high spirits 
and old-fashioned good sense. 

Since the mid-1950s Priestley had been 
grumbling about a loss of values attendant on 
prosperity. “Vision bas been replaced by tele- 
vision", he said. The reflation he had deman- 
ded made for a kind of bankruptcy after all: 
soon our “spiritual cultural capital, accumu- 
lated by past generations" would be gone, 
burnt up by the speed of consumer life. The 
new age had come, and he called it Adwnu: 

the whole system of increasing productivity, plus 
inflation, plus a rising standard of material living, 
plus high-pressure advertising and salesmanship, 
plus mass communications, plus cultural democracy 
and the creation of a mass mind, the mass men. 

Reeling from future shock, he hated It all. 

A passage from The Image Men illustrates 
why, despite the early clamour of praise, 
Priestley’s novels have never been admitted to 
the literary canon. “Meldy was still asleep but 
her coloured maid - whose name was 
Dorothea, perhaps out of Middlemarch - care- 
fully repeated the message and then, with a 
giggle, told him that Miss Meldy thought he 
was a honeypot." The reference to Middle- 
march is gratuitous. It has no significance 
whatever within the novel. Priestley's texts, 
forever laying hands on life, are supremely 
uninterested in themselves. 


Mips joiorciu-c 1 guiuv »» — a -- — 

4 rate the development of jiis reputatiori and the 
breadth of interest in him. " The list of writings 
on Waugh, which « notcomprehenslye, covers 
tfie years 1919 to 1983;.- .. . 
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READING ALTHUSSER 

An CsBcty on, Structural Marxism . 

By STEVEN B. SMITH. Smith offers a clear exposition and critique of the 
Ideas of a major and highly controversial Marxist theorist. £1 6.S0 

THE HERMENEUTIC MODE 

Essays oh Time in Literature arid Literary Theory 
By W. WOLFGANG HOLD HEIM. In this collection of essays, W. Wolfgang 
Holdhelm applies hermeneutics to some central issues in modern criticism 
and literary theory. £20.75 

OMNIPOTENCE, COVENANT, AND ORDER 

An Excursion in the History of Ideas from Abelard to Leibniz 
By FRANCIS OAKLEY. The author has two major objectives in this book; 
to trace ihe histoiy of an idea over several centuries, and. in so doing, to 
reaffirm the viability of* Ihe history of ideas as an approach to intellectual 
history. •• £19.65 

THEORIES OF THE THEATRE 

A Historical and Critical Survey,, 
from, the Greeks to the present • 

: ' By MARVIN CARLSON. Beginning with' Aristotle 4ld ending with the most 
recent work in senilotics and poststructuralism, this Invaluable new refer- 
ence is the first detailed and comprehensive account of Western dramatic 
theory. ’. £37.25 « 

CHAUCER AND THE POETS 

An Essay on Troilus and Criseyde 
. By WINTHROP WETHERBEE. This sensitive reading ol Chaucer s mas- 
terpiece redelines the nature of his poetic vision. Using as a starting point 
Chaucer's profound admiration for the classical poets. Welharbee sees the 
Troilus as a major statement about, the poetic tradition out of which it 
, conies. ' £18.65 

HENRY JAMES AND THE 
ART OF POWER 

/.By MARK SELTZER. Seltzer here attempts to revise Ihe traditional view 
of the politics of Ihe novel through a reading of texts by Hehry James. 

: ... • £16.50 
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Arbiter elegantiarum 


Jonathan Keates 

EDWARD CHANEY and NEIL RITCHIE (Editors) 
Oxford, China and Italy: Writings In honour of 
Sir Harold Acton 
246pp. Thames and Hudson. £18. 

I. 0500013519 

“Time", says Vernon Lee writing In Praise of 
Old Houses, "has wonderful cosmetics for its 
favoured ones; and if it brings white hairs and 
I wrinkles to the realities, how much does it not 
| heighten the bloom, brighten the eyes and hair 
j of those who survive in our imagination!" Sir 

Harold Acton at eighty hardly needs such blan- 
dishments; he palpably endures, as we are re- 
minded by a dust-jacket photograph which 
shows him looking what the more easily rav- 
aged choose enviously to call “absurdly youth- 
ful". Yet at the same moment, as one of Time’s 
favoured ones, he survives in the imagination 
of those whose enthusiastic fires remain un- 
quenched by malaria of system and calculation 
pervading our century. 

This handsome birthday present resembles 
one of the allegorical confections in which 
Baroque painters and composers celebrated 
their patrons. Here, for instance, is Poetry in 
the somewhat enigmatic form of Iris Origo, 
with some verses entitled “Childhood De- 
nied". Whose childhood (surely not the in- 
domitable Marchesa's) and what denial we 
cannot know, nor do these wistful lines much 
enlighten us on the point, but the poem offers 
an interlude of eloquent lyrical vagueness in 
the opening chorus of praise. We are not much 
the wiser with Sir Sachevereil Sitwell, beauti- 
fully dithering between a rhapsody on “Voi che 
sapete" and the implication that his old friend 
belongs to what Lady Louisa Stewart called 
“the genus mountebankum”, while the late 
Laureate’s “The silent lake through which I 
see / Is life and death at one in me”, in an 
astonishing fragment scribbled during the 

at 

In Various ghis&; : JoaiT 
Hasllp recalls Sir Harold clearing a Florentine 
restaurant with an impassioned rendering of 
Herod in Wilde’s Salome (in which John Sutro 
had once intended him to. star Opposite Tilly 
< Losch in the title role); Christopher Sykes re- 

foembjers .‘ his extraordinary 1 impact; upon 
' *fode^Bdiwte Oxford and leaves ns to ponder . 

• the significance of the observation that "his life , 

: . WJ tenilnd one . foiribly.ottbe, History of Pen - 
. 'Wjf and mbny othec of the Works of Thaek- 
■ Andinbounces A.L, Browse, the iertae 

MW oflhe company, characteristically un- 


• of .cijurse been >ere .before. Even 

ppce Sykes^. ^velyn , Waugh’s,- Anthony ' 


- Blanche is far more obviously modelled on the 
altogether less resilient figure of Brian 

- Howard , the famous declamation of The Waste 
) Land through a megaphone to the Christ 
if Church rowing hearties is now a hallowed 

piece of Oxonians. The episode is best con- 
veyed in Anthony Powell's contribution, an 
Aubreyan life, in which he relates as follows: 

- Amicus : Mr E. Waugh fauctor) of Hertford Coll, 

i f with whom he was often merrie in liquor. He was 

s generally temperate in drinking, but one time, hav- 
. ing been with his cameradcs, a frolic came into his 
3 head, and from his window in college he did dcclnira 

( through a trumpet t to those walking in Christ Church 

r meadow verses writt by that sweet swan Mr Eliot. 

A homage more lasting, in the form of a 
dozen densely researched essays on recondite 
Anglo-Ttalian topics, makes Oxford , China 
and Italy worthy of its object. Amanda Lillie 
gives us the early history of La Pietra, through 
an account of its association with Ghirlandaio’s 
banker patron Francesco Sassetti. and Anna 
Maria Grind, examining Cosimo II de' Medi- 
ci's baffled plans for marriage between various 
of his children and those of James I, lays bare 
the Grand Duke’s wise proposal of a separate 
Ireland governed by Don Francesco de’ Medici 
and Elizabeth Stewart, “which would still serve 
to maintain the said kingdom in peace . . . 
since the people, for the most part Catholics, as 
we understand, would remain tranquil under 
the government and dominion of this prince”. 
John Fleming unties a bundle of letters from 
James Adam in Naples, busily in quest of 
“Antiquitys” and "attack’d in flank, front and 
rear by six battalions of bugs and four squad- 
rons of fleas'*, Hugh Honour makes us pine for 
the company of the quintessentially Actonian 
Capecelatro, Archbishop of Taranto, and 
there is a noble memorial of the connoisseur 
Baron d’Hancarville from Francis Haskell. 

By such a splendid process of obliqueness, 
what Sir Harold represents for us, the generous 
communication of the pleasures of civilized 
experience which the eighteenth century 
termed “polite learning", is better caught here 
than in the snatches of memoir which open the 
bopV;*> - himself v not , . unpleasantly 

eludes; Ok. Somewhere to that Chihese land- 
scape where he was happiest, the peonies and 
the pagodas receive him from our sight. 

Kate Flint, in her Impressionists in England: 
The critical reception (390pp. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. £17.50. 07100 9470), has gathered 
together a wide-rangipg selection of the critic- 
ism which greeted the work of the Impression- 
ist artists in the . English press, including re- 
views by George Moore,. Walter Pater, Ber* 
nard Shaw, Clive Bell, Roger Fry and. Walter 1 
Sickert, In particular D, S.‘ Mapdoll and R. A. 

M. Stevenson are shown to have praised and ■ 
promoted the Impressionists who were at first 
Widely .misunderstood for their ■ treatment of 
•light add distortion of form. . i • 



A detail from Rembrandt’s "The Blinding of Samson", reproduced from the book reviewed below. 

Oriental imagist 
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with dysfunctional .bulging eyes? Was it an urge for - 
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■ black boys as 

I? j PIPy^tiyB. boofc.Tttam explores . 
: ^ . I^yqhologlcal • 
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John Nash 

LEONARD J.SLATKES 
Rembrandt and Persia 
177pp. New York: Abaris Books. $20. 
089835241 X 

Leonard J. Slatkes's thesis is that “Rembrandt 
apparently believed that even relatively con- 
temporary Persian and Moghul miniatures 
transmitted the social customs and dress of 
biblical days, and he used a variety of these 
elements to add a note of historical veracity to 
his work”. In the first essay, on “Samson Pos- 
ing the Riddle to the Wedding Guests” (Dres- 
den), the argument appears to be that in the 
late 1630s, Rembrandt also used oriental imag- 
ery in “open challenge to the classical tenets 
Sandrart propounded in Amsterdam at the 
same time”. But the line of argument is heavily 
overlaid by miscellaneous notes on a variety of 
aspects of Rembrandt's complex and fascinat- 
ing life a^d work, drawn from the packed re- 
search files which' resulted from the prolonged 
gestation of Rembrandt and Persia. 

Professor Slatkes proposes (among other 
things) that: the “Blinding of Samson” (Frank- 
fort) was derived from a Moghul miniature; the 
“Woman at her Toilet” (Ottawa) is not 
“Esther” but “Bathsheba”; the head-dress of 
Asdnath in “Jacob Blessing Joseph's Children” 
(Kassel) Is intended to be authentically orien- 
tal; Rembrandt must have read Josephus and 
Leonardo, known Jan van Hasselt, court pain- 
ter to Shah 'Abbas I of Persia, met Joachim 
von Sandrart at an Amsterdam picture auction 
in 1639, and been the master of the Leyden 
painter. Philips Angel - all points worth mak- 
ing, but strung together like beads rather than 
woven into a single argument. Slatkes's most 


pertinent proposal is that in quoting Leonar- 
do’s “Last Supper" in his “Samson’s \Ved- 
ding”, Rembrandt anticipates the explicit pa- 
rallel drawn between the fwo events by Joost 
van den Vondel, in his poem “Altaergehelrae- 
nissen” of 1645. But Slatkes does not note how 
Rembrandt oddly turns the tables, not only 
literally, by making the wedding table subtly 
circular, but by putting in the place of Christ 
not his antetype Samson, but Samson's bride, 
his betrayer. 

The second essay is altogether more cogent, 
being concerned to demonstrate that (be 
famous painting in the Frick Collection does 
not represent a “Polish Rider”, a “Prodigal 
Son" or "The Christian Knight” (all pariier 
suggestions) , but the young David going out to 
slaughter the Philistines and win the hand of 
King Saul's daughter Michal. Slatkes's notion 
of an established fact is questionable, and so be 
can write: “Since Rembrandt's 1656 inventory 
also listed a complete edition of Flavius 
Josephus, and he had used this same workear- 
lier, for his ‘Samson’s Wedding Feast’, it comes 
as no surprise that he turned to this important 
source once again” (my italics). But in other 
respects he is scrupulous and largely convinc- 
ing. He argues that the so-called "Polish’’ outfit 
of the rider has its origins in the near East and 
was intended by Rembrandt to be appropriate 
for an Old Testament hero. He notes that once 
again a poem by Vondel provides a parallel: his 
“Hymnus of Lofzangh Vande Chrislelyck RSj- 
der” of 1614 sees David as an antetype of the 
Miles Christiania. 

In the third, brief, essay, “Some Religious 
Speculations”, Slatkes argues that, for various 
reasons, including his choice of Samson bm 
D avid ns subjects for his brush, Rembrandt « 
unlikely to hove been acceptable as a memt* r 
of the Mennonite sect. 
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Lee Virginia Chambers-Schiller • • 

Who were the women who chose to remain single ^ 

• antebellum America? This engrossing narrative Is me .. 
, first sustained study to look at single women of an earlier 

generation in America. £22.50 

, Erajjly Dickinson: AVoice of War 

ShiraWolosky ' , "J'iiA.-- 

Wolosky argues that Dickinson was profoundly aw 
.aggressively engaged with the issues of her_tiro 0 , 
eflpeoally the Ovll War and the historical and religious , 
forces that came together in it. £16.50 , \ r 

Pragmatics and Empiricism . 
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.Yale French Studies, 67 ‘ 
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On and off the strength 


■ 1 . t ■ V 


Hew Strachan 

MYNATRUSTRAM 

Women of the Regiment: Marriage and the 
Victorian army 

262pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
0521 262941 

In 1850 the readers of the United Service Maga- 
zine were treated (by Mrs Ward) to the lurid 
and enthralling adventures of Lizzy Gould. 
The tale of poor Lizzy was cautionary: her 
wayward husband had enlisted and in so doing 
exposed his sensitive and refined wife to the 
vice; coarseness and corruption of barrack- 
room life. The message was apparently simple 
-marriage and the army did not mix. Wives and 
children encumbered a regiment in its move- 
ments, put a burden on the soldier's income 
beyond that which it was designed to bear, and 
made demands of the Treasury in their need 
for housing and other material provision. 
There was too a psychological incompatibility, 
more clearly articulated in Freudian or Jungian 
vocabulary than in that of the Victorians. As a 
profession the army demanded that the soldier 
be - at least at times - brave and brutish, and 
(in the words of the Herald of Peace in 1858) 
“an useable instrument of killing". The army’s 
re-llance on “masculine” virtues, to the appa- 
rent exclusion of the “feminine", made for a 
tension between, not an integration of, the two 
elements of the personality. 

However, it is a central point of Myna Trus- 
irara's argument that this was not always so. 
Indeed, for her, social relations, not physical or 
psychological factors, determine the pattern of 
sexual and family lives. In civil society in Bri- 
tain, industrialization moved the centre of 
work from the family to the factory: the family 
ceased to be an economically productive unit, 
and the employment status of the wife - embo- 
died in legislation such as the Factory Acts and 
the Poor Law - became distinct from, and de- 
pendent on, that of the husband. Dr Trustram 
sees the position of the women in the army 
undergoing a parallel change. In the eight- 
eenth century, with supply and transport in 
civil hands, women - as sutlers, cooks, nurses, 
midwives, launder ere and seamstresses - were 
fundamental to the interior economy of a milit- 
ary train. But from the end of that century 
these ancillary tasks were progressively milita- 


rized, and women confined to domestic and 
sexual roles. 

The army’s attitude to women therefore be- 
came increasingly ambivalent. Marriage on a 
limited scale had to be acknowledged as inevit- 
able in a long-service army. Moreover women 
provided a confined but none the less vital 
range of services which meant that a small 
number could contribute to the cohesion and 
effectiveness of a regiment. Married soldiers 
proved less likely to desert, less prone to 
drunkenness and bad conduct, and less sus- 
ceptible to disease. Since approval for mar- 
riage became a reward for good conduct, the 
situation was of course self-fulfilling. Those 
who married without approval or “off the 
strength" found their marriage unacknow- 
ledged and their wives excluded from any of 
the material benefits available to those “on the 
strength”. Thus, Trustram argues, the army 
regulated the pattern of the soldier’s family life. 
If he married “on the strength”, it relieved him 
of responsibility for providing education, 
accommodation or medical care for his family. 
Whether his wife was “on" or “off the 
strength, the soldier was (at least until 1870, 
and the situation was not much improved 
thereafter) exempt from the obligation to 
maintain her or their children. Family links 
took second place to military needs. Die reg- 
iment became the soldier's family, and mar- 
riage was acceptable only in so far as it con- 
firmed the regiment as the soldier’s home. 

All that Trustram has to say on this point will 
be instantly recognizable to a student of the 
Victorian army. What she argues is convincing- 
ly presented, and illuminated with remarkably 
apposite and well-chosen illustrations. But it 
suffers from a major contextual problem. Her 
focus is on the army at home. Although she 
freely acknowledges that much of the army in 
her chosen period was abroad, she obscures 
the degree to which its institutions were 
moulded by colonial service. The regiment be- 
came a home and family, and provided pater- 
nalistic benefits and welfare, precisely because 
British society was not available for most of the 
time to most soldiers. Rather than take the 
Victorian army as representative of similar 
trends in Victorian society, we must acknow- 
ledge that in many ways the army was distinct 
and separate from society. For example, Trus- 
tram attributes the higher marriage rate of the 
cavalry to its greater number of NCOs, but the 


Long in the fork 


Keith Jeffery . 

A.W.COCKERILL 

Sous of the Brave: Thestory of boy soldiers 
£12 95 ^ C0 ^ 00 P er ^ ec * cer an< * Marburg. 
0436102943. 

Boys are, on the whole, slippery customers and 
fols characteristic clearly fits them for military 
Service. They can carry messages or act as 
Wools , providing .sharp eyes and keen ears for 
®nny commanders. Boy soldiers, moreover, if 
Jtoy survive long enough, frequently sign onto 
teomc long-service Regulars. Annies recog- 
nize this useful fact, appreciating with, tho 
Jesuits (in sofoe respects a similar drganlza- 

■ han) that if you get p boy young enough you 
nave him for life. They make provision for 
military schools, apprenticeship schemes and 
various other Incentives to “Join the Profes- 
sionals”. All these aspects are covered in 
A. W. Gockerill’s wide-ranging study, as is 
bother area of juvenile military expertise: 

The most extensive use of boy soldiers 
bjf the British Army has been to play fife, drum 
pf bugle. So much so that the “little drummer 
ooy^has become a popular romantic figure In 
orilJsh military history. A boy soldier, indeed, 

■ ^ defined as a person big enough to 

but not yet quite strong enough 


same phenomenon was evident in the Guards, 
and the cause seems far more likely to be the 
almost unbroken home service of these units. 
By contrast, line battalions spent more time 
abroad (although the 93rd Highlanders went to 
India in 1857, not 1847, and were consequently 
there for thirteen not twenty-three years, and 
the 42nd spent three times longer in Britain 
between 1815 and 1865 thanTrustram allows). 
What is therefore at issue is as much how those 
infantry battalions related to (say) Indian or 
Canadian society, and how that affected mar- 
riage and family life in the army. How many 
Indian wives were there in British infantry reg- 
iments? Certainly the hold of the colonies be- 
came sufficiently strong for many men over- 
seas either to take their discharge and settle 
or, more frequently, to transfer out of home- 
wardbound battalions into those newly 
arrived. 

Furthermore, the problems posed for the 
army by marriage were as varied over time as 
over place. The most truly long-servicc army 
was that of 1815 to 1854. Service was un- 
limited, the army small, and the loss through 
desertion and death sufficiently low to be ad- 
equately met by new recruits. As men served 
longer, marriage and enforced celibacy were 
more pressing issues. The period 1854 to 1861 
saw an expansion of the army for the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny, nnd also a higher 
turn-over through casualties. Therefore, mar- 
riage rates fell. In 1871 short-scrvice enlist- 
ment was introduced, and the problem of mar- 
riage during a soldier's career became less 
pressing: the War Office's attitude towards 
wives softened, and their financial position was 
rendered progressively more secure. Finally in 
1886, the Contagious Diseases Acts of the 
1860s (which had embodied the army’s ac- 
knowledgment of prostitution as a necessary 
alternative to matrimony) were repealed. The 
change in the military attitude to marriage was, 
however, no more than apparent. What had 
developed was the army itself: that process had 
rendered the difficulties of army families tem- 
porarily dormant. 

Unfortunately these broad themes tend to 
become submerged in Women of the Regiment. 
They are, however, implicit in Trustram's con- 
clusion, which makes a surprising blit justified 
leap to the l970s, and which shows that once 
again the regiment regelated family life In a 
long-service professional army. ' “ 


k . ^cafry 1 a weapon. ' ' ' . • : . „ • J; 

.Age, hovYeyet, does not seem to have been a 
v y^ stumbUng block of. military service. 
tCT der toe . Great, *1 King Arthur and 


A the ancient Ulster warrior hotable 

• Su i n ® ne *-toer Protestant nor Catholic, all 
■> A young, The great Marshall Saxe, one of 

364 btiStards r began his' 


army career at the age of six. The youngest 
recorded British soldier during the Napoleonic 
Wars was the seven-year-old Drummer James 
Wade of the 9th Foot. But there were some 
limits. Marlborough, wisely one feels, refused 
a commission to a five-year-old and in 1796 an 
army order prohibited the recruitment of any 
lads “who are not properly straight, open 
chested and what is commonly called, long in 
the fork". 

. In the British Isles the tradition of boy sol- 
diers was reinforced by the establishment of 
military schools: the Royal Hibernian School 
in Dublin in the mid-eighteenth century (it 
lasted until 1924) and in 1800 the Duke of 
York’s Military Jjichbol, which still exists today . 
A rhpre recent foundatipn is the Queen Victor- • 
ia SdKool at Dunblane, established to ensure 
that Scottish boys did not miss.the opportuni- ; 
ties granted to theirlrish and English counter- 
parts. Together, claims Cockerill somewhat : 
sweepingly, these schools represented Bri- 
tain's answer to the Spartan military system. • 
School life was certainly hard. Corporal 
punishment was yery common and was applied 
for virtually any transgtession from talking in 
the ranks to bed-getting. One example given is 
that of the nineteen-year-old Private Ends Seta 
(sic) at the Duke ;of York's School. On Decern-, 
her 30 , 18 ^ 2 , he was punished with “6 cuts and 6 
c hours In the black hole’ 1 for “answering die 
Commandant ln.a disrespectful manner”. The 
next day the punishment book records him 
receiving a further eighteen cuts for "kicking 
and making & noise in .foe black hole”; The 
‘ same year two twdve-year-olds and an dleven- 
yeaf-old were given, four days on bread and 1 , 
water In -the black hole for climbing on to the - 
‘ nrivy widdov^ and Jqcjecehtly exposin&them- ^ 
: Selves to the'CqmriiHri'daritVservants. In foe / 


early nineteenth century offenders could also 
expect to be suspended in a monkey cage f n the 
main hall, or shackled by the wrists to a log for 
hours on end. But despite the harsh punish- 
ments meted out in the military schools, 
Cockerill assures us that the boys “seem to 
hive come to no real harm. On the contrary 
, .the majority thrived on the discipline they 
received.” It seenis odd, therefore, that these 
admirably beneficial methods of correction are 
not more extensively employed today. 

Food, as always, was a primary concern for 
boy soldiers. The.bread and water provided In 
the puke of York’s black hole was probably 
not so very muph worse than normal rations, . 
Between the wars array food left much to be : 
■desired. Although Cockerill denies that food 
was ever consistently short or poor - boy sol- 
diers were “always well fed", he asserts, 1 but 
H mahy. did not think so, for most had voracious 
' appetites" - the reminiscences he quotes from 
ex-bdy soldiers suggest otherwise. *T went to 
bed hungry every .night”, wrote one who had 
served in India 1 . Some army; stable lads sup* 
plemonted their diet from the homes’ weekly . 
' feed of brail rriash and boys frequently resorted 
to stealing food. In the late 1930s apprentices 
at the Army Technical School, Chepstow- 
, habitually wolfed the harvest festival displays 
of fruit in the garrison church- 
■ Cockerill provides numerous personal recol- 
' ' lections of strict discipline, sub-standard living 
conditions and appalling food -all those things 
which, with (hat quality of leadership so abun- 
daniiy inculcated on the playing fields qf Eton, 

,‘ ynade Britain great. Yet thills essentially, an 
i affectionate bobk . which., celebrates boy 
soldiering. It Is;, as. the subtitle indicates, 
the story of boy' soldiers, It ls riot 'serious 
* hfrtpry. ■;•'•'■ "" 


LITERARY STUDIES 
FROM CROOM HELM 


LITERATURE AND THE SOCIAL 
ORDER IN EIGHTEENTH- CENTURY 
ENGLAND 

Stephen Copley 

This anthology of eighteenth century writings 
about contemporary society Is divided into 
sections on the social order, economics, the poor 
and c rime, with a gene ul introduction identifying 
some of the dominant social discourses of 
the period. They reflect the emergence of an 
embryonic capitalist society, with Its challenge to 
feudal ties, and of a nascent bourgeois class. This 
collection of writings la not intended to provide 
material for an empirical historical account 
of these changes, but to give some idea of the 
Ideological terms in which they are perceived, 
endorsed or contested by contemporaries; and 
provide a set of discursive contexts in which the 
Imaginative literature of the period can be read 
*17.95 hbk 0-7099-0735-9 224 pages 
£8.95 pbk 0-7099-3400-9 
October 84 

A volume in World & Word, a series 
of contextual sourcebooks edited by 
Professor Isobel Armstrong, 

University of Southampton 

ENGLISH HUMANISM* WYATT 
TO COWLEY 
Joanna Martiniale 

Hie Intellectual movement under consideration 
in this volume of the World and Word scries is 
humanism. The texts have been chosen to illus- 
trate some humanist ideas which hadan important 
Influence on English literature in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The book concen- 
trates on five topics: education, classicism 
and Imitation, wisdom and eloquence, history and 
moral philosophy, religion and vernacular 
scripture. Erasmus has been given a dominant 
place in the anthology as the main mediator 
of humanist ideas to England; other authors 
represented Include Costiglione, MnchlavelU, Sr 
Thomas Elyot, Roger Ascnam and Benjonson. 

*17.95 hhk 0-7099-2032-6 304 pages 
*9.93 pbk 0-7099-2067-9 
November 84 

A volume In World & Word, a series 
of contextual sourcebooks edited by 
Professor Isobel Armstrong, 

University of Southampton 

THOMAS DE QUINCEYS 
RELUCTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHY ' 

John Whale 

This study Ls an examination of the wpy 
. De Quince/ uses the format pf Journalism and . 
criticism to present his autobiographies! 1 
• ' experience. The provocative mixture of private 
confession tad public commentary- in. De • 
Quincey's writings Ig pUced In a context qf other . .. 

- autobiographical texts: his works era compared 
with . those of Wordsworth (especially The Prelade), 
Hoklltt and Carlyle. ... 

*16.93 0-7099-3613-X 2 }6 pages 

- 19*4 

EVE TEMPTED* WRITING AND 
SEXUALITY IN HAWTHORNE'S 
FICTION 
.Allan Lloyd Smith 

' This book offers a new Interpretation of 
• Hawthorne's work, making use of the perspec- 
tives opened up by Derrida In his work on 
Rousseau. The conventional view of Hawthorne 
presents him as the purveyor of a more settled 
viewpoint than now seems tenable. 

The author goes beyond this analysis of 
Hawthorne's dominant preoccupations to offer a 
psycho-biography of the author as discoverable in 
, the texts, avoiding. It Is hoped, die simplistic 
fallacies of much etude Freudian analysis In 
die Intention to illuminate die work rather than 
to explain It away by the author's supposed 
neurosis. 

*15.95 0-7099-2368-6 192 pages 
1984 

: ROBERT MUSIL AND THE 
CULTURE OF VIENNA ' 

Hannah. H/chmaa , 

Robert Uusll achieved fame as a writer in Austria 
, . and Germany in the 1930s. Yeats of ndglect 
followed and It la only recently that his reputation . 
has revived and he has been recognised as one of 
the most, original and creative minds of ibis 
century. V : 

This book is a masterful Introduction to Muril’i 
Bfe and work and draws on much unpublished, 
exclusive material. 1 1 provides further evidence of 
. his debt toNieuscbtarid Emerson and places him 
. alongside them as one of the foremost minds of 
this century. ' - ' 

*15.95 0-7099-3706-7 208 "pages 
... 1984 . 

' DIQCENS AND.THE GROTESQUE ' ' 

Michael Hollfngton 

: Thd'jjroteoque Is a central feature of Dickens' «t 
yet it ls one that has never been given a compre- 
' honjdve treatment This book fills that gap. It 
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Victorian readers. 
*33930-7099-1261-7 273 page* 
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Jaroslav Seifert, poet of his people 



Technologies 
of Freedom 

Ithielde Sola Pool 
In a masterly synthesis of history, law, 
and technology, Pool analyzes the con- 
frontation between the regulators of 
the new communications technology 
and the First Amendment. 

"An extraordinary book . . . should be 
required reading- not because it pro- 
vides all the answers, or even neces- 
sarily the right ones . Its Importance 
is the perspective it gives to a vital 
moment in our history." 

American Bar Association Journal 

Belknap 

0-674-87223-9 £7.90 paper 

Letters to Molly 

John Millington Synge 
to Mafre O'Neill 

Edited by Ann Saddlemyer 

( Hie "letters begin on a querulous note, 
turn to passion, to tenderness, to 
pathos, but in the end show us pretty 
much the whole man, who for genius 
ranks next to the man who befriended 
him, W. B. Yeats, and put him on the 
road to immortality"- fldsfo/i Globe 
Belknap 

0-674-52883-6 £7.00 paper 

Jacques Lacan 

The Death of an Intellectual Hero 
Stuart Schneiderman 
Inver i tor of the short session, intimate i 
of French intellectuals like Camus and 
haaiemainffli an 

^>fi^^Nw^^elderman provulesa 
dose-Up portrait of this controversial 
figure. 

W [A] brilliant and confident book about 
Lacan, which one reads In a single 

avid and effortless sitting."; 

-}anat Malcolm,. New YorkTimes 
. Book Review, 

: : ^47116-4 ■ £6,95 pap er 

Gdiistaniwel • • • ; v 

and Eusebius' 

! Timotkyi), Barnes 

: Winner of the American Society of, ; ' - • 

' ''An original work of scholarship, rich 
" ; ^ ^tailand ni.lrtUte researches,; llbev- ; 
alty. supplied with fresh observations ■ " 

. and .newfoterpretations . . . Tftkwork i 
is characterised by an as foniahing ' 

\ mastery of evidence, i . Bar ties is iudd 
and concise^' - qHss'icaf Outlook ' 

0-6 ^-16531-4 , ; - £11.00' pap er 

Promethean Fire . 

I . : Rejections bn the Origin of Mltji<3 ■ 

• PuiriespLumsden : :i; ; ; : 

=: sc? rtirf 0* j 

' '■ , ■ ''Anfx^wdW^iitopO^ht book, i;i> 

: - A rfeitet for eyei^/otte interelsiedlh f-. 

. ; underatandiftfc thedevefoptaehtof : ' ’ 
tv h'tiiriap inflect. Th& Implications of V 
gene-dittuife coeyolutiori, brilliantly : , 
outlined In this splendid book, should 
be pbndered by anyone interested in * ’ • 

• the faturS'Of our species/' . 

• i " -Donald'C. Johapson 

WW** :* £ ' , £^95 paper- 


Eduard Goldstiicker 


Although some Western observers were quick 
to point out that the receiver of this year’s 
Nobel Prize for Literature, the Czech poet 
Jaroslav Seifert, is relatively little known out- 
side his native country, if a random sample of 
Czechs were asked to name their most re- 
spected living compatriot, the eighty-three- 
year-old Seifert would without doubt be 

I nominated by most of them. 

Poets seldom attain this kind of popularity in 
nations which are fortunate enough not to have 
experienced periods of national oppression. 
But in the eighteenth century, some ISO years 
after the Czechs lost their national independ- 
ence and with it their upper social strata of 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie, it was predomi- 
nantly the handful of literati of peasant stock 
who initiated and led the movement of national 
revival. During the long process of emancipa- 
tion the writers were assigned, or took upon 
themselves, the additional task of guarding the 
nation's interests and to this day whenever a 
crisis threatens ora disaster befalls the Czechs, 
their poets are to some extent looked to as 
substitute national leaders. This complicated 
phenomenon, deeply rooted in the past, 
thrives once more in the political climate of the 
last fifteen years. Poets translate popular 
hopes and feelings into words and are looked 
to for encouragement and consolation: he who 
wants to subdue the Czechs sees their poets as 
serious obstacles in his way and seeks to render 
them innocuous. Seifert's award .should be 
seen in this light and not merely because he is 
the last survivor of thesplendid plSiade of Czech 
poets' which appeared in the wake of the First 

Behind the lines 

Robert Hewison 

unpopular man in pub- 

crime Is to have suggested that the book traded 
campaign against the threatened imposition of 
VAT on books is “a hopeless cause” and that 
the trade is making itself “extremely foolish". 
This view, expounded in a letter to the Book- 
seller, produced outraged replies from the 
Presidents of the Publishers* Association ■ 
(“sheer tosh”) and of the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion (“specious, inaccurate and III- informed”). 
As a result of bis heretical views, Mr Bingiey 
has been drammed oiit of his post as treasurer 
of the National Book League,. •• 

'• I- spoke to, Clive Bingiey he seemed 

remarkably ‘cheerful,- in view of the public and 
private campaign: of vituperation that is being 
. waged against; him. He made it clear that he is 
not infavour pf VAT on books ; it is just that he 
believes that the. decision has already been 
;made, that the book trade does (lot have a 
strong moral: case • for exemption, that the 
7 effect: *111. tot ■ be as damaging as everyone 
. predicts - aft Wall , V^T applies everywhere in 
the BBC. except Ireland —and that the present 
campaign; will; cause the book trade to lose its 
political Credibility:; * . .- 

• As. if this were n.bt enough, Bingiey. is pre- 
pared to court yet greater unpopularity, by, 

7 : questioning the future of the net book agree- 
V , $«• wgv the Absent*. pf VAT-,.; fte feet' 

;7 , v Do6k _a^emerit (wHich enMres that the de-- 
clatfid -retail- pride ‘of h. book is maintained) 
keep Britain ; out of step with tbe rest; of the! 
BEC, arid there is constant pressure from ‘ 
Bru^els for ; “harmonization?. Bingiey be- 
lieves that the gpydfrimdrtt^ reply to pfotests 
ab put , the cost; consequences 6fY>yf '09 books' 
r will, be that dropping the net book agreement 
would allow jirlces, tp fall. * • r : .7 . ' 

Bingiey' has bdonTiii publishing forthirtv 


World War, calling themselves proletarian 
poets and producing revolutionary works. 

Seifert, son of a working-class family, pub- 
lished his first volume of poems in 1921 and, 
together with other young intellectuals, joined 
the newly-formed Communist party. In 1929, 
when (hat party’s leadership changed its course 
(the so-called Bolshevization), seven foremost 
writers among its members, including Seifert, 
protested publicly and were expelled. Seifert, 
who had played a prominent part in the Czech 
avant-garde “Poetist Movement", after his 
break with the Communists worked as a liter- 
ary editor, mostly in social democratic 
periodicals, and published one collection of 
poems after another. In the Munich crisis of 
1938 and the subsequent catastrophes which 
lacerated and eventually destroyed Czechoslo- 
vakia, leaving its people dominated by Hitler, 
Seifert's poems were always in the front line of 
resistance. In those dark years he became the 
poet of his people, and he has remained so until 
this day. 

In 1948, after the Communist party had 
seized complete power, Seifert was eliminated 
from public life for several years, but in 1956, 
immediately after the Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, he was the first to 
protest publicly against the lack of freedom 
during the yeare of Stalinist tenor. Harshly 
rebuked, he maintained a low profile until 1968 
when, as chairman of the Czechoslovak Wri- 
ter’s Union, I asked him to become chairman 
of the newly instituted Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion with the task of redressing as far as possi- 
ble the injustices suffered by writers during 
that second horrific period. His acceptance was 
his expression of solidarity with the democratic 
endeavour of the Prague Spring. 

After the Soviet occupation of the country 


about VAT on books. Its real target is news- 
papers and journals, and it would be impossi- 
ble to leave books out. I may be the most 
unpopular man in publishing now, but I won- 
der if in nine months time I might not be seen as 
one of the best forecasters.” 



Harvard University Press : . 

« .126 Buckingham Palace Road. 

•• •• •• ' ~ .1 


li . k , . t 'v* wine. 

snbjeqf ;so he resents the suggestion that he Is a 
failed, publisher wittfjfoijffcai ambitions who 
-wishes (0 make him&jf popular with the g0v‘- 
ernrnerft. He Is of. .the dry pfeKqasioin and a 

believer, in theoperattoh.rifnmrketfortes.'but 
fee is hot looking: for h ; i’eat iit the House of 
. Commons, He says that, rather than bleating, 

; the book trade should prepare for the Inevit- 
able, and see what exemptions'eari be won, *'X 
. j don’t tKJ.njijtjie goverom.ent cares tWq hocus 




At the end of next month the people of 
Ipswich, Colchester, Wells, Cambridge, Nor- 
wich and Bedford will have a rare opportunity 
to meet writers such as Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
William Burroughs, Eugfcne Ionesco and 
Nathalie Sarraute. From November 22 to 26 
these and other luminaries of the John Calder 
list will be on. tour for a series of speaking 
engagements, courtesy of the Eastern Arts 
Association. Now that responsibility for the 
promotion of literature is being largely shed by 
the Arts Council under Its new “development 
strategy", it Is good to Bee that at least one 
Regional Arts Association Is ready to take over 
the job: 

• Eastern, Arts is fortunate, however, in hav- 
ing a full-time literature officer; only three of 
the twelve RAAaare so equipped. Laurence 
Staig spends some 8 per cent of the Eastern 
Ar^s budget on literary projects and says he 
would have no difficulty in spending a great 
deal more. His perception of the need for liter- 
ary subsidy is quite different from that of the 
Arts Council's Glory of the Garden: “It is not 

supported by publishing 7 
. and the libraries: If you want to dev&op in- 
•terest m literature you have to go out and. 
create it, not cut support for It.” : : * 

... The Glory of the Garden has landed Eastern 
/Arts with some preimngprowcjns. Currently 
there are five Arts Council writers’ fellowships 
in their area,, which wiil.disappear next year ‘ 
-unless some money can be found. The Arts- 
Ojunol 1 s deeisipn similarly to withdraw sup- 

at risk ascheme for 
mo^l^childi'en s bookshops in their regifen. 

1 ui Gpupcil has left intact its ’‘regiortal ' 

• • Arts 

da3 c f n ;appjy, for support for new en- 

whlehfeS^S^ ft ls th * fund 

• S.. ^^ Arts ‘puW|sher’s • 

• 3JW. $ lhe c ^ lde [ bst is just the first Of a series - 
foepsingon Individual enter prises) 

. ; backing s juiall brass disrtSfi ■ ■. • 

-DfoS 1° • t ers oti local radio, a schools - 


which followed, I was obliged to eo inm 
then hoped only temporary - ®xUc 
agreed to deputize for me as chafoLS 
Writer’s Union during my absence. 
consequence of the federalization of (W 
Slovakia, the Czechoslovak Writer’, ru 
had ,o be wound up and replaced ^2 
national unions. A Slovak Union w as IT 
m existence: Czech writers submitted S 
des of their new union to the authorities S 
their first congress and elected Seifert as S. 
man. But soon the great purge of 1970 started 
and the new union was declared illegal aiS 
disbanded: the great majority of its ZC 
were forced into what amounted to banislv 
mem and forbidden to publish, their p reviMs . 
,ly published books were banned and they were 
subjected to a wide range of harassment. Fora 
number of years Seifert was prevented from 
publishing his new poems and his memoirs- 
they were available only in type-written copies 
or printed abroad. But, no doubt in viewof his 
great popularity, about three years ago, at fa 
time of his eightieth birthday, that prohibition 
was somewhat relaxed. 

The report that the Prague author! ties them- 
selves congratulated the recipient of the high- 
est honour ever bestowed on a Czech poet h 
good news. It means that the moment of great 
joy felt throughout Seifert's native country wffl 
not be spoilt “from above". Beyond that one 
cannot help wondering whether this event will 
be taken by the rulers as an opportunity (o 
review their attitude towards the writers and 
that they may cease to* damage the intellectual 
capacity and the spirit of the nation. After 
fifteen years of so-called “nor maliza tion " fay 
should know that the spirit is, as the Swedish 
Academy wrote in Seifert's Nobel Prize cita- 
tion, “indomitable". 


publication of a series of leaflets on how to get - 
published, organize a reading, and so forth. 

The result is that Eastern Arts have cornered 
£25,000, one quarter of the regional initiatives , . 
fund for this year. And it Is only one of twelve, 
regions. Laurence Staig acknowledges fat 
other arts associations may choose other priori- 
ties, but he feels that as far as literature b 
concerned, the Arts Council's policy leaves too 
much to chance. 

* • • 

It appears that the Scottish Arts Council 
attempt to bring a truce between Ian Hamilton 
Finlay and Strathclyde Regional Council aw ; • 
the rating assessment of his garden-temple at a . 
Little Sparta has failed. Finlay feats fa'.v 
anothor raid aimed at seizing art-works frqm 
Little Sparta is about to be made by the Sher- 
iffs office, 1 n order to pay the outstanding rales 
on what Strathclyde considers to be a commet- 
cinl art gallery. ■ ■ ; 

As I reported last month, the Scottish An* 
Council has persuaded the independent ratWg 
assessor to reconsider the status of Uttle Spv' . 
ta; with a view to its qualifying for mandatory 
relief. But as the Strathclyde Regional Aae* . 
sor, Mr Jack Wood, explained to me, his vet®* 
would only change the description ofthep^P 
erty; the rates to be levied would sill* . 
matter for Strathclyde. Not only that, ^ . 
description would only apply fron 
year, 1 and then; would Still be the malter : 
previous arrears. 1-L- 

’ Mr Wood has visited Little Sparta, butane 
has riot yet made up his mind abbut Sltgnflg , 
description from “gallery” to '■■■ 

pie". He only received the Scottish Arts . 

' ell’s evidence in support- of Mr Finlay a 
ago. Strathclyde Regional Council contin t , 
say that he is in rates arrears. Ty. t 


Ian Hamilton Finlay goes on receiving 
tors to little Sparta, but-the Strain is lawng . 
toll. He describes Strathclyde 
cil as “ignorant fanaticS” who do not 
themselves as part of the United Kingdoin.^;.-: 
says they refuse to discuss the niatter w . 

at all. f‘r want no special rights, if th®. ;j 
the rates were due. I would pay 
.they gb ahead and attack us again, w /, 
going to accept that position, becau ^, wa ; t ing r 
legal. ” Embattled iri Little Sparta , *j® ■ - ^ . 

fnr SVio riff’s mr>n Tan Hamilton . 
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Letter 



Cambodian History 

Sir - As a specialist in the field of South-East 
Asian history, I was encouraged to discover a 
whole page of your issue of September 14 de- 
voted to recent books on Cambodia. Your re- 
viewer, Anthony Barnett, however, seems to 
imagine that the mere avoidance of polemics is 
itself a guarantee of sound scholarship in the 
jhjdy of that part of the world. At the same 
lime, in praising the short history of Cambodia 
by David Chandler, he finds it necessary to 
dismiss French scholarship on that countiy in 
lenns which would be higiily offensive in any 
other context. On its own level, Chandler’s 
book is very competent; but it is far from being 
a major scholarly achievement by comparison 
with the (predominantly French) research on 
which it is based; and it is certainly not “the 
first objective account" in any significant re- 
spect. Its one weakness, as Barnett observes, is 
^failure to cover the seventeenth century at all 
properly; the book fails even to mention Cam- 
bodia’s one Islamic king, and his wars with the 
Dutch in the 1640s. But your reviewer is quite 
mistaken in supposing that the omission is due 
either to lack of source materials or to the 
inadequacy of previous research. It has more 
to do with the author’s willingness to present 
Cambodian history as mainly that of a land- 
based empire which fell victim to its landward 
neighbours (Thailand and Vietnam), without 
paying due regard to the maritime factor at any 
stage in its history. 

Mr Barnett is right to raise the question of 
historical continuity and the need to relate the 
most recent and most tragic phases of Cambo- 
dian history to the patterns of conflict of earlier 
centuries. But it will only be possible to do that 
if we apply to South-East Asian countries the 
»me standards of scholarship - and the same 
intensity of effort - which govern our approach 
to the history and politics of European coun- 
tries. Those who have most conspicuously 
failed to do justice to Cambodia, as a country 
whose culture and politics are worthy of Re- 
tailed study in their own right, are those West- 
ern journalists who imagine that it is possible to 
become an instant expert on an Asian country 
in a matter of two or three years, once it has 
come into the news or has become the focal 
point of international propaganda. What 
emerges from Michael Vickery’s Cambodia: 
/97J-J982- although not from your reviewer’s 
account of it - is that both traditionally and in 
the most recent periods Cambodian society is 
ememely complex. One cannot hope to come 
to grips With that complexity by pretending 
that the historical' sources are inadequate or 
that all previous scholarship suffers from “col- 
onialist" bias. 

RALPH SMITH. 

US Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
London WC1. 

BibUoth&que Nationale 

Sir, - Yes, for ordinary users of the salle de 
tawii/theBN is now an efficient and agreeable 
place In which to work. (It was not always so.) 
Bat hpve Anita Brookner and Hans van Marie 
never wished to use the manuscript room , with 
it* little ritual game of potuse-plaque, or - 

• ^orae - the printed book Reserve collection 
(retrieve card, take lift, push bell, wait to be' 
*3 [pitted) where it 'may take .an hour to j?e 
pahted the privilege of checking a singlfe press 

. variant? : ; .V - 1 

• ;.The eyer-tighter security leaves, a growing 
Dumber of loopholes; a favourite amusement 
w those grouped around the hidden coffee 
®achine IstQdeviseWays in whichthe system 
Btypt be defeated.- For smokers, however, 
tnefc is little hope,: chased off to the company 

7 ? squatting paper-seller by d&fcnse de 
Jtotifr - fnhne fans Id cout they are now coji- 
ooiued by a second stage: Offense de 'fumer- 
wme sous la vodte., • v. - . . 

SJVEHART. r/.,' • : . . . 

of Literature, University of Essex, 

. Wf yfMK)e Park. Colchester; Essex. >; 7, 

• “ fe his letter- (October 19), Hans van; 
!S! e 8ttrte ® that there is no. equivalent at the 
^bliothique Nationaie fo the Woolwich col- 

/ British Library: Tins is not the 

^ Siblothfecple Nationaie owns a cdt- 
books ; which ate boused at VCT- 
. ■■ yet ttipse boolts do riot take twenty-four 
’ I to be transferred to their pareot location 
•77;j, .7 7 ‘. -7 ; ... ... . : . 


as in London, but forty-eight hours. This esti- / a rrnrriino tn Marlr* 

mate is, however, very optimistic. If the letter ^LLUruiIlg IU iVlclIW. 

‘‘V", which denotes books kept at Versailles, is sir - - Galen Strawson's review of Penelope 

not being served that day then the reader must Lively’s According to Mark (October 19) could 

wait another day before his application for be taken to be an admirably effective demoli- 
these books is considered. Because of “staff tion job on an outstandingly poor piece of work 

shortages" the letter “V" figures on the list of by an established and hitherto acclaimed 

unavailable shelfmarks about once a week. novelist. So it might well seem to readers of the 
PENELOPE WOOLF. TLS who have not yet read A cc or ding to Mark. 

12 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, London However.toatleastonereaderwho-unlike 
WC1. Mr Strawson - had read Mrs Lively’s new novel 

with pleasure and admiration, what seems 
Sir, - Hans van Marie's defence of the Bib- most striking is Strawson’s cool but almost 
lioth&que Nationaie (Letters, October 19) is gleefully pertinacious determination to mis- 
well taken but cries out for one certain foot- reac ] the book. 

note. As a senior officer of the BN recently Strawson is in a muddle about intention. He 
remarked in committee, and as I know from wr j tes: “Gilbert Strong is not meant to be in- 
personal experience, “in the term ’Service 5 i p id, but Penelope Lively’s attempts to con- 

Photographique' , the word ‘Service’ is purely v i nce ^ that he is an interesting man are unsuc- 

notional". cessfui”. Mrs Lively does not tell us whether 

RICHARD ABRAM. Strong is “interesting", or, indeed, "unin- 

23 CHfton Hill, London NW8. teresting": he is an earlier twentieth-century 

man of letters whose biography the eponymous 
Platfl atlH T pehianictn Mark (a professional biographer of today) is 

nato ana L,esDiamsm Mrs Lively is a novelist whDi in thls 

Sir, - 1 have not seen Michel Foucault’s book novel, has chosen, with considerable delicacy 
Histoire de la Sexualiti (reviewed by Michael an( j subtlety, to show how little of "lives” can 
Ignatieff, September 28), but Sappho and be retrieved, no matter how enormous the 
Plato are not the only classical Greek authors apparent material, and how much depends on 
to mention that women might and sometimes ■ the personality of the retriever. Mark is not the 
do prefer each other, in love and in sexuality, “i” or “voice” of the book: he too, like Strong, 

to men. There are eight beautiful lines by is an invention of Mrs Lively’s. Mark is indeed 

Anacreon that must depend on a generally “insipid”: that, I take it, is what Mrs Lively 
known clichri about the women of Lesbos. The intended. He is also devious - like Strong, who 
lines ( Oxford Book of Greek Verse , no 174) ; s “insipid" as well. The earlier belletrist is mir- 
have been, as far as I can find, translated only by ‘ ro red in, but also refracted by, his biographer. 
T. F. Higham ( Oxford Book of Greek Verse in And the long paragraph of quotation which 

Translation) and by Quasimodo ( Liricl Greet ) , Strawson blankly says Mrs Lively “attributes to 

but both men mess up the final point of the Strong” is - to anyone who knows anything 
poem, which is that the desired girl (from Les- about earlier twentieth-century belletrists - a 
bps) is gaping for someone (feminine) else. consummate piece of pastiche. 

I suppose it would be germane to Foucault’s But Strawson’s initial tactics continue right 
thesis that the women of Lesbos were also through his review. He cannot acknowledge ' 

credited with generously applying their dis- that the novelist actually knows precisely what 
coveries to men - this is what Lesbidzo means she is doing. His questioning of glimmer! 
(see Aristophanes) . pulses, Muzaklchatter,s ars which rustle , comes 

ALISTAIR ELLIOT. oddly from a member of the “Martian" genera- 

27 Hawthorn Road. Newcastle upon Tyne. tion. Mrs Lively's characters were not Invented 

by her to waste a “two-and-a-half-hour train 
, , - , T , i j journey" taken by Strawson; their inconsisten- 

BfiliCI BtlU Knowledge Cies are the inconsistencies pf people, not- of 

£iii£ «' - 


Psychology to Cognitive Science (September 
14), Simon Blackburn raises an age-old ques- 
tion: whether or not phrasing according to 
different "folk" psychological categories re- 
flects different states of mind.lt is odd that 
what waB once regarded as a straightforward 
answer to this question - that offered by the 
former masters of Dialectics - remains con- 
stantly disregarded in this current debate. 

• It will be generally agreed that whether I 
express a similar state of mind as a wish of 
mine, a desire or a demand, my phrasing simply 
expresses my current bargaining position In a 
wider context. It is strange therefore that when 
it comes to knowing or believing our current 
reviewers fail to notice that a similar state of 
mind is simply proposed on a different nego- 
tiating basis. If I state my position as a belief, I 
am taking into account possible dissent, 
whether such dissent is likely.tr> impress me (in 
which case l am prepared to amend my posi- 
tion) or not (In which case I declare myself to, 
• be a ^ndfitant" .believer). When, oh the con- : 
trary, I state my position as: knowledge, 1 am 
1 dismissing out of hand any possible negotia- 
tion. Similarly, when I am qualifying your 
knowledge as a belief, I am strongly suggesting 
that you should be prepared to negotiate as to 

its content. ; • -. ■ ■ • 

: : This has consequences when it comes to tne 
' Issue of making computers j “conversation- 
friendly". Such an end does not entail provid- 
ibg cpmputers with a near-infinite number of 


but who, in Strawson’s opinion,- Is “the novel- 
ist”? He seems, from his final quotation, to 
suppose it is Mrs Lively. But he is mistaken, 
crudely taking the remarks of an invented char- 
acter to be Mrs Lively’s Voice. . 

ANTHONY THWAJTE. 

The Mill House, Low Thaiston, Norwich. 


Poet and Audience 

Sir, - Every author would like to compose the 
review of his latest production. Writing in re- 
proach to the TLS is a partial way of doing this. 
The practice is, however, justifiable only when 
some large-sbale misprision has taken place. 
For all the objections voiced in his letter of 
October 19, Ian Jack alleges no such error. His 
main worry seems to be that Denis Donoghue 
failed to see The Poet and his Audience as a 
major contribution to the sociology of litera- 
ture. 

• some of your readers already acquainted 
with this book may feel that Professor 
Donoghue’s painstaking critique did its author' 

ample justice. There is little in The Poet and his 
Audience that cannot be found in the standard 
biographies of the writers concerned, If Profes- 
sor' Jack realty felt Impelled to enter into con- 
troversy, it would have been more fitting oh his 
part to answerThe inquiries raised by his re- | 
viewer as to his reading in the field of author- 
reception. Professor Jack’s silence on the sub : , 
jeei-of, for example, Hie work of David Trotter 
creates doybts about t his qualifications for 


Basil 

Blackwell 

The Poems of John 
Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester 

Edited by KEITH WALKER 

Interest In Rochester has recently revived, 
and this edition — the first for fifteen 
years — provides authoritative, scholarly 
editions of all his poems. The book 
Includes an Introduction outlining 
Rochester’s life, and giving Keith Walker's 
approach to the edition. 

340 pages, £35.00 (Q 631 12753 5) . 

Legitimacy and 
the State 

Edited by WILLIAM CONNOLLY 

These essays on legitimacy, following an 
extensive Introduction by William 
Connolly, are taken from the writings of 
Karl Marx, Max Weber, Sheldon S. Wolln, 
Seymour Martin Llpset, John Schaar, 

JQrgen Habermas, Thomas McCarthy, 
George Kateb, Michel Foucault, William 
Connolly and Paul Ricoeur. 

Readings in Social and Political Theory 
304 pages, hardback £18.50 (08592064S4) 
paperback £6,95 (0 85920 646 2) 

Liberalism and 
its Critics 

Edited by MICHAEL J. 3ANDEL 

Presenting the leading statements In 
liberalism, the contributions to this book 
are taken from Isaiah Berlin, John Rawls, 
Atasdair McIntyre, Charles Taylor, Michael 
Oakeshott, Hannah Arendt and others. 
Readings in Social and Political Theory 
208 pages, hardback £18.50 (0895206977} 
paperback £6.95 (0 85920 698 9} 

Language and 
Politics 

Edited by MICHAEL SHAPIRO * ■ 

This balanced introduction, to the 
relationships between politics and 
language Includes selections from 
C. Wright Mills, J.O.A. Pocock, Murray 
Edelman, Kenneth Burke, T racy B. 

Strong, Michel Foucault, William 
Connplly, Frederic Jameson, Paul de Man 
and Michael Shapiro. , 

Readings In Social and Political Theory 
288 pages, hardback £18.50 (0855207248) 
paperback £6.95 (0 89520 729 6) 


tug ; :.Kv;- ncn U n rf» rttf tn ill creates doubts about his quaimcations tor 

It Odly .. ^!“^^ iions l^ hofiW P! ace - 

Imr the computer’s varying, disposition to „ • , • • 


fog the. computer’s varying, oisposuipii- w 
negotiate its views with us. Iri other words, the 
computer will only become coiwenatipn- • 
i friehdiy when it is prepared to lake feed-back . 

• .seriously. . . . •' . • '• 


PAULJORIQN. • V ■■■ 

FAO, PO Box 1 309 ..Cbwnouj. Benin. 


;!• Computers mdAniflcialJnteM 
s ubfps(ofaspeciaii^ite 


lerwprijs, the . apologize for an error of transmission in 
conversation- |he j elter froftl sj r Garfield Barwick printed in 
ike feed-bdek j our l^ue of August 17. The fourth paragraph 
: . . should have ended as follows: “The evident 

end purpose of the action of the Goverhor- 
Ih- .. .. Gerierfll was to bring about a general election - 

ence will be the ‘ an Opportunity for the electorate to break the 
OnDecembtrl. deadlock.? . 


Resources, Values 
and Development 

AMARTYA SEN . 

'Within the economics profession he Is 
held in the highest esteem. Thus many 
economists will be pleased that Basil 
Blackwell has persuaded Sen to collect 
together some of his most notable 
publications/ Richard Barnett, British • . 
Book News ' S - .. , i- ' . 

This book collects twenty papers on' .: 
various aspects of economic development. 
560 pages. £25.00 (Q631 13342 9) ' . 

A Teacher’s Guide 
to the Psychology 
Of Learning 

MICHAEL J.A, HOWE 

Of ail topics with) n educational 
•' psychology, learning Is one 'of the most 
crucial. Yet, in terms of practical texts for 
teachers’ use. It is one of . the most 
. neglected. This book is a short,- down-to- 
earth account of learning by children of . 
the kinds of knowledge arid skills they 
acquire at school, and it gives a highly 
practical account of Learning, 
remembering and related processes. . 

.176 pages, hardback £15. 00 t063i I397741 
paperback £4,95 . (0 63 T I 33762) 
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COMMENTARY 

Chumps in Navarre 


Martin Dodsw orth 

SHAKESPEARE 
Love's Labour's Lost 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

Love's Labour's Lost is a stylish play whose 
idea of style does not quite accord with our 
own. Its bouts of wit, all pun and rhyme, strike 
us as strained, and besides they take some 
keeping up with - “A mark! (O mark but that 
markl) A mark, says my lady! / Let the mark 
have a prick in't to mete at if it may be: no 
easier to follow than it is to say. The fantasti- 
calities of Don Adriano Armado and the 
pedantries of Holofernes are more straightfor- 
ward, but always in danger of seeming too like 
the extravagances of the young people you 
would expect them to be parodying. The prob- 
lem for the director, then, is so to humanize 
Navarre and his friends that as an audience we 
can have some sympathy with them. Barry 
Kyle's effective solution in the current Strat- 
ford production is to turn the foursome into 
escapees from Charley's Aunt, simple-hearted 
Oxford chumps who think that all there is to 
study is sitting at a desk and staring at a book. 

Tlie opening scene becomes something from 
comic opera. Four desks are ranged across the 
stage in front of the curtain, each with its 
green-shaded reading-lamp, and its young 
master stationed behind it. The oath to for- 
swear the company of women is a test of 
Berowne's loyalty - is he really one of Nav- 
arre's set or not? The others fix him in their 

A modern morality 


“ gaze as he comes last to subscribe his name to 
the ludicrous deed. They all sit down, earnest, 
complacent, begowned, ready to study. A mo- 
ment’s pause. How grateful they are to Be- 
rowne for breaking it, how welcome the later 
distraction when a splendidly impassive Dull 
(George Raistrick) enters with the offending 
Costard at the end of a twenty-foot rope. 

This is a comic Love's Labour's Lost ; the 
audience ripples with laughter right up to the 
last scene, and there is lots of inventive detail 
of a dramatically robust kind. Don Adriano, 
Moth and Costard turn the riddle-me-ree ab- 
out the fox, the ape and the humble-bee into a 
first-class music-hall routine: Berowne hides, 
not up a tree but draped about a winged statue 
of Cupid; in the same scene. Navarre lies hid- 
den beneath the garden-bench, with a tiny pot- 
ted palm to serve as the bush in which he says 
he has been closely shrouded. (Kyle's sense of 
business goes further when at the end the four 
young men are left standing at the front of (he 
stage, positioned as they were at first, minus 
desks, the women leaving them, and a world of 
learning still before them where to choose.) 

Though the production works, it does so, 
however, by slighting the play’s delicacy and 
refinement. This is most noticeable in the 
music by Guy Woolfenden, which suggests the 
Bachianas BrasUeiras done over for a coffee 
commercial - soft-focus autumnal languor. 
The emerald-green blotches of Bob Crowley's 
set, suggesting a deliquescent formal garden, 
have the same sort of vulgarity, and the white 
parasols on tall whippy chromium poles re- 
mind us that subtlety is not here the thing, any 
more than naturalism. 

It is much easier for the men than for the 


women; for since they aren't supposed to have 
much brain, they have little difficulty in com- 
bining puppyish romps with a more substantial 
melancholy. Indeed Kenneth Branagh is an 
excellent Navarre: good-natured, excitable 
and a bit dim, he nevertheless suggests that 
beneath the high spirits he is in earnest, and 
that it's because he’s in earnest that he’s in high 
spirits. Roger Rees as Berowne is an excellent 
foil for him, sharper, quicker, yet perhaps less 
sure of his feelings, with marvellously express- 
ive dark-eyed features. It is a pity that he alone 
of the young courtiers sometimes has to make 
up for his lack of grip on what he has to say with 
automatic-pilot acting skills. 

The women have a harder time, because 
they are supposed to be cleverer than the men ; 
this means understanding their lines, which 
they treat with a curious mixture of respect and 
disdain. You can hear the words but not make 
anything of them. Their elegant tight-waisted, 
long-skirted dresses in any case do too much to 
make objects of them. This seriously weakens 
the end of the play, where it is hard to believe, 
from these talking statues, that anything very 
profound has happened. 

Frank Middlemass as Holofernes, a more 
worldly and imposing Miles Malleson, John 
Rogan as Sir Nathaniel, humble, pliable, but- 
not simpering, and Edward Petherbridge as 
Armado, lonely in his dignity, make a fine 
comic trio. Only Brian Parr seems miscast as 
Costard - he is too full of low cunning to pro- 
vide the necessary anchor in common sense 
that the play needs for its grander me ani ngs. 
Perhaps, though, Barry Kyle was wise to cut 
his losses. This rumbustious, messy production 
still pleases. 


theatre / ■ ^ -■ ■ " .■ '■ 

In the mental world where Sir Keith Joseph 
tod President Ceausescu coexist, the purpose of 
. history is to provide the nation wltb.appropri- 
a . te L S y h8 ' “ 9 foundation for harmony and 
7 s *™«y. Diteeht also needs mythic nourish- 
- ment/.artd Utoka to Its.own history. When his- 

- I 0 ? ,v **?**- e Besh * “ ft were, and put on stage ' 
: ito talk , the my thdpqefe qualities Of nlheteenth- 
century labour hjstoftr Are unmatched, and no 
i part of it is more. fruitful thin the episode of the • 
. 7;84*s tourwitha revivatof ’ 

T? mn of Dptar attracted national attention . 
■whM.it; opened in Sheffield last month, qto • 
only for the sheer, force of Pam Brighton's • 
production but also for the clarity ofitspolitic- 

' 8 mo fa|itypIny , whose in- : : 

splratlon Is righteous anger against the oppres- ' 
, sore of the worl^ng class. . • • 

!• This is a good year for a revival, just as 1934 
die centenary pf;the Tolpuddle Martyre* trial!! 


i 




was a good year to write a play about hungry 

greatest success in’ the regioits excluded from 
the economic miracle of the 1930s - every- 
where, in short, outside the industrial south- 
east. The revival went from Sheffield to Liver- 
pool, then via East Anglia to Tyneside. Its 

■ London performances are interrupted by a 

Cheltenham to stiffen the martyrs of 
- GCHQ- and like the TUC's Tolpuddle Exhibi- 
bon .(Congress House, Great Russell Street, 
untfi November 30) it is a useful subsidiary 

■ vehicle for the trade union movement's protest 
against the use of the legal system in industrial 
disputes. • 

• It is a simple atoiy , and this polemic end can 
be achieved without fouch violence to (he his- 
STS* ^ ec 9 rd ' Six Dorset labourers, led by the 
Methodist ■ lay-preacher' George Loveless 
(ptayed here witly a stem and ironic dignity by 
PaulMoriarty) , Were charged in February 1834 
■; ™ th sdmimstering Illegal oaths duringameet- 
w*. * branch 1 of the Friendly 

§ociety of Agricultural Labourers. A jury of 


' j . I u • - - - - - - avui ir. ui g 

k V e ?f seff-governirienL 

: toip by the people who were there 

JUST PUBLISHED 

10.4 January 1948 ; 

WUGHfrlNKEF assisted by ANDREW 
GRlFFlN flnd STEPHEN E^HTON - N , - 

fiptoldn^ for Itself through documents, , • 
lelter? anci.D|hojr recorda.from the- India Office • v BURMA VOLUME' 2 
Libra ry. fld Red and. Interpreted by acknowletlaod - lSBN 0 11 ^80090 5 
experts iHthplr field, T • . 930 pages £95,00 .v 

A unique insight into Ihe first major act of ’ • * i ■ . - • . 

SK As1n too- ‘ ' V f - . • v , 

Second World war. V ^ 




' farmers found them guilty, and all six were 
l. transported to Australia for seven years. A 
» campaign of protest led to their pardon in 
1 March 1836. The play ends here: later historic- 
al events sound a warning note, for all but one 
of the men, after a few years farming in Essex, 
emigrated to Canada to put the past behind 
1 them - The «°ry is recounted within the direct 
, conventions of the morality play. The charac- 
ters appear, identify themselves (“I am Robert 
Owen. . .”), give a brief sketch of recent re- 
levant circumstances, and get on with the busi- 
ness. Except for George Loveless, most of 
necessarily, are symbols: farmers who 
will not afford to pay a living wage, a paternal- 
ist squire who urges generosity to fend off riot- 
ingi a canting vicar. Later a bishop with a social 

• conscience appears, to remind us that there is 
. nothing new under the sun. The upshot of it all 

is that unity will win the day. This play will not 
convert the infidel, but it will do the faithful a 
power of good. 

• Tories will not go (o see it, it 
falls to anxious radicals to worry about the 
meaning of.Tolpbddle, Does the play perhaps 
jhadow some inconvenient truths? Is that why 

hemelf tWl'SP ** ed it? 0n * abiding 

theipe Is the clebt owed by the labour move- 

feUglQn - Methodism not Marx, the 
catch-phrase goes, inspires the Labour party 

"'•&frSrt y i°? , r“v What a ^Nength por- 
^ d , 0 ng ,n * trade union meeting? 
^nothing else jt ImksLoveicsstheMethodist 
t? niral pagatiism. and links bis union branch 

' “f 0 . 1 ? the secret societies of the late eight-' 

. eeQtf l-centuiy and the machine-brealdnis sun- 
7- Swing. The antifoesi b£-' 

tSr r ^ E89 - fcadlig ^.ade unionisiri-apd 

i ^ 9tP°pularrU^i violence-iSy 

- W 0U f- l; S; ? at - B !? ragily , a ■' piedfl of 

: wd.w&e- 


Hobby-horsical 


Peter Kem p ^ 

Tlic Booker Prize - 

LWT 

'You can’t judge six 
were six racehorses”, Melvvn Rmnn U “ 
during Channel 4’s coverage oft^ 
McConnell Prize ceremony “Vor' ^ 
though - nght up to that last lap he was 2 
- tins was precisely how the shm-lhS 
were being viewed. Turfy terms - W? 
ner ••outsider" - fcep, bmaldag „ J 
A spokesman from the National BookLcX 
assured everyone that he'd "never hard ^ 
case of the judges being nobbled". Ladbrokes 
as usual, were taking odds, with J. G. Bduft 
Empire of the Sun a clear favourite at 4-7 
Jockeying for position, this year, Infhieind 
various aspects of the event. Booker McCm. 
nell, finding the new Betty Trask Awirdonii 
front financially, had to increase the prize, 
money from£10,000 to£15,000, injectingmore 
cash to preserve the cachet. Coverage of the 
award ceremony gave ITV a chance to com- 
pete with the BBC who (after making a pria 
exhibition of themselves with Simon Winches- 
ter's and Selina Scott's treatment of the 1983 
dinner and deliberations) yielded the field to 
them. On past form, the odds were heavily 
against a clear run being managed. Bui, in the 
event, LWT’s team steered their way ranndthe 
hurdles with creditable skill. 

Filmed against the customary background of 
din and diners, Melvyn Bragg gave a useftd 
outline of the Booker Prize and what it can 
mean for a winner. He explained the selection 
procedures: each publisher invited to submit 
up to four titles; a grand total, this time, of 106 
- reduced by mid-September to the final six. 
Those responsible for this year's whittling- 
down process were shown, and enough re- 
vealed about them to make clearthat they were 
an especially jumbled bunch. One of them, a 
fact, had already featured fairly prominentlyh 
a curious little curtain-raiser of a programme 
that went out on Channel 4 the prcced&g 
night: Labour MP Ted Rowlands, conscripted 
on to the panel “to lower the brow", the pie-, 
sen ter amiably observed. Posed In front 
fountain, he poured out his enthusto 
for ‘‘readability" and “rather old-fashioned', 
values". What he couldn’t stand, he explained, 
were "English middle-class novels about mid- 
dle-aged hang-ups, sex and writers’*. So It came- 
as a surprise, the following evening, to find that 
this was exactly the kind of book to which the. 
prize had gone. 


iiuu guiie, 

Throwing a welcome stress on to the literal? 
Channol 4 intelligently divided Its treatmwtij 
events between Melvyn Bragg at the Gp* 
and Hermione Lee id a studio. After marehafr 
Ing extracts from interviews with eachof 
authors, she then chaired a discussion of jhw 
work by Peter Ackroyd, Malcolm Bradbury 
and Germaine Greer. Contributions ft 01 *® 
fi rst two rarely got much beyond a polite 
nis.of anodyne accolade - “She writes 
well, actually", “She writes beautifuUf-^ 
Germaine Greer soon introduced a 
robust note, bombarding all but two o* 
short-listed books with hefty resefvalioMy. 

Greer's was a view of the finalists 1 ™ 
remote from that of the chairman 


Greer's was a view 




• remote from that of the chairman -■ 
frig panel;- Richard • Cobb, whp 
, speech- by declaring “I don't Uia*. JJ/L 
have picked a more powerftii ^hoft-fw j . 
challenging assertion rather fell 
tiye as Cobb then proceeded to 
hi liking for books that are “eaay to _ 

- “please and . reassuring". 

Horlicks-like aesthetic werit spme.wpy 

plain the panel’s ^timate opting 1 tor t . 

ness of hotel duLac instead off P 
of Empire' df the Sun (predicted W 
winner by all four critics.in the , 

; laid; • it : seems,- has it ”*7^ vy ^S 

announced only moments before the ^ 

of thejudges' decision. 

hadn’t. Confounding the tipstj^.^vj 

phnel handed the Booker 

Brookner, riding her customary hopW , 

theups and (mainly) downs;of thelonfiiy>« . 
ary lady.: - v-. 1 
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Students of nature 


Ros emary Ashton 

XheDlscovery of the Lake District 

Victor ia and Albert Museum 

The task for the organizers of this ambitious 
exhibition must have been tricky: how to avoid 
repeating, verbally, the literary clichds, and, 
visually, the well-known tourist views, associ- 
ated with the subject, while allowing for the 
undeniable presence of both in the history of 
the Lake District which has been, as the text of 
the exhibition sums it up, "a key presence in 
the consciousness of a whole people for some 
two and a half centuries". They have suc- 
ceeded strikingly. Wordsworth and Dorothy 
and Coleridge, Ruskin and Beatrix Potter have 
been placed modestly, though firmly, within 
the visual tradition which, in turn, is viewed as 
a social phenomenon. Wordsworth is repre- 
sented, certainly, by some lines of poetry, but 
they are few and drawn mainly from relatively 
little-known poems. Furthermore, the poetry 
illustrates a theme - the discovery, develop- 
ment and threatened spoliation of the Lake 
District itself. Thus from “The Brothers" 
(1800) we have the dismissive lines about 
“these Tourists" who 
ftndl in hand and book upon the knee, 

Will look and scribble, scribble on and look, 

Until a man might travel twelve stout miles. 

Or reap an acre of his neighbour's corn. 

“Wordsworth as Gardener" and “Wordsworth 
as Builder” are headings for exhibits showing 
Wordsworth's development of the bouse and 
gardens of first Dove Cottage, then Rydal 
Mount, and such exhibits are linked by the 

A modem digest 

LucyEllmann 

Modem Masters from the Thyssen-Bornemisza 
CofiecdoB 

Royal Academy, until December 19 „ 

Behind the scholarly title of this exhibition 
lurks a somewhat superficial show of modem 
wwk, from 1871 to this day, bought over the 
last twenty years by an art-loving businessman. 
The catalogue is enlivened by Anthony 
Burgess, in his capacity as self-confessed col- 
our-blind non-expert, with his cheerful rendi- 
tion of the Baron’s family history and defence 
of private patronage: “If some people . . . 
tow money, they had better spend it on works 
of art:” Perhaps, But one need not approve of 
the owner of these paintings to be curious ab- 
out his choices. Thyssen-Bornemisza hoswide- 
rtn&mg rather than idiosyncratic tastes, 
although they have directed him rather persis- 
tently to German Expressionists. The selected 
“rtists are represented here by approximately 
to) pictures each - an egalitarian formula 
which inevitably obscures the excellence of 
in favour of the adequacy of all (the two 
pannes seem- forlorn amid this crowd). A 
Regas pa?tel, “At the Milliner’s”, and a stiidy 
m white of a woman by Berthe Morisot, or a 
“ft Pollock in brown arid stiver arid Franz 
Marc's ajuiqst too effusive ‘The Dream” » With 
us landscape, nude, lion, and four Horses, taay •: 
«1 contribute to orie’scbnceptlon of the artists. 

■ l l h«e li5 paintings, seen here in such close 
prorimity. are more often most effective as a 
®9®f» ■biased,, digest and amalgamation of. 

; W|tll-knowri artUts and: movements; ' rather 
wui aa a way of focuaing on: individuals. : : 
of the links to be made between them 
rewarding: than qthers: three large ■ 
bjf. Motionless, meditative figures by 
“ward Hopper, Pfoasso and Balthus form an 
• Una 5 ua l ahriospheric: trio on one, vyall. Less ; 

frequent, division of artists ■ 
nationality » though this is at feast , 
S'l New i Ya/k scene by Georgia 
; is relegated to the Americans’.wall, 

; f (were they fooled by the 

! . W^'tefe hii Wew Y^^ 

! P^^ devo'tfed to ah urban theme. Weber- 


guiding text to Wordsworth’s political sense of 
the working history of local people in their 
natural setting. 

The exhibition sets Wordsworth’s ideas for 
cultivating his gardens in the context of Uve- 
dale Price’s notion of the picturesque which 
was advanced in the 1790s as an attack on 
traditional classical-pastoral views of nature. 
Here are examples of attempts by Words- 
worth’s friend and patron of artists. Sir George 
Beaumont, and his protCgCs to show natural 
scenes as neither cosily domesticated nor atti- 
tudinized as “sublime”. A watercolour by one 
protfigC, Thomas Heame, showing Sir George 
and a fellow artist, Joseph Farington, sketch- 
ing a waterfall, illustrates this. The two figures 
sit bottom left under umbrellas, sketching a 
luminous waterfall which runs diagonally down 
the canvas, separating them from enormous 
black crags. They are neither subduing exter- 
nal nature nor cowed by it, but are, rather, 
keen students of nature’s awesome effects. 

Study of the Lake District is, in fact, the 
keynote of the exhibition. Sketches and paint- 
ings by the forgotten and the famous, by wri- 
ters as well as professional painters, are placed 
in dose juxtaposition. Examples of Trimer’s 
visual mythmaking immediately precede a 
number of Constable’s close studies of the 
shapes of clouds, crags and peaks. There are 
paintings which endorse the poet Gray's com- 
ment on a Grasmere cottage- “this little unsus- 
pected paradise” where "all is peace, rusticity, 
and happy poverty, in its neatest and' most 
becoming attire”. There are even more which 
reveal the “dreadful" side of the lake scenery, 
also noted by Gray in his letters to Dr Whar- 



^tt^afobit^rtuiai! arid * meteorological 

: S^brit-both fyp^s arc* automatically; W ; 

on gef them do#i‘ vffi hb ■ ‘ r * 

' °^.«nva,8j;;Ge0rge' Gfo^z’s 1 “MefroJWU^V;'' J:'.- . •' /• 


ambitiously painted but now dated in its senti- 
ment, encapsulates the reactions of a country 
bumpkin on his arrival in a strange city which 
appears to him hellishly depraved - even the 
dogs seem to be made of neon. 

O'Keefe, whose work Thyssen-Bornemisza 
was the first to bring to Europe! does riot trou- 
ble to record her views on human damnation in 
her city pictures. Though riot her best, Thys- 
sen-Bomemisza’s “New York with Moon" is 
concerned with a dance between surface and 
depth. The buildings surrender themselves to 
the impact of the sky and the light of the street- 
lamp which struggle like Gombrich’s duck-rab- 
bit to become the solid objects in the picture. 
One thinks of Kandinsky’s proclamation: 
“Painting is a thundering collision of different 
worlds, intended to create a new world in, and 
from, the struggle with one another, a new 
world which is the work of art." Similarly, in a 
painting of a construction site, Frank Auer- 
bach represents empty space by the thick ap- 
plication of paint, and objects by the lack of it, 
carved out with the finger (perhaps in tribute to 
the manual labour going on beneath him). Au- 
erbach’s painting bears some relation to the 
two Nolde works in the show, in which colour 
becomes almost tangible through the physioal 
manipulation of paint. Nolde's art too required 
muscle of sorts. He wrote, “I rubbed tod 
scratched the paper until I fore holes in it, , 
trying to reach something else, something 
more profound, to: grasp the very, essence. of 
things. 1 ' i Nothing has real substance in these 
paintings except the actions of the artist. - 
Most of the work here shares an, emphasis on . 
the flat canvas, the raw material of pictorial . 
art. We can follow the variations bn the theme 
from Manet’s Unfinished portrait of a woman 
in - black, Derain's divisionist “Waterloo 
Bridge*-, and the ambiguous apace suggested 
by the Cubists, Suprematists and Constructiv- 
ists, to- Magritte’s shattered window^ Beck-, 
man’s jagged yet languorous, wife, the i tal , 

dreary post-Pre-Raphaelite panels of jataj, 

the rich dragged-down paint of Clyfford Still, 
tod Balthus’s art with its roots in the fres co “ : 
of Giotto. But works by Dali, Andrew :Wyeth 
arid Lucian Freud demonstrate tha : 
motis Baron’s interest in rtfore illuSionistic 

work as weU. Freud’5 

nemisto. with Iti Watteau baqkgrmmd, is in- 
tense and Contradictory -- perhaps to one cto. 

v - : . . - • this nnnortumtV • 


Thomas Hardy's mother's cousin, Stephen Burden, making a proclamation in Puddletown, cl 890: a 
photograph from Thomas Hardy's England by John FowiesandJo Draper (192pp. Cape. £9.95. 0224 
02974 6), to be published on November 1 . 

ton. And the text robustly reminds us of the It is true that Linton wrote his radical paper, 

abuses which might be forgotten between such The English Republic, 1852-5, largely from 

Images of the beautiful and the sublime. It Brantwood, but it cannot really be called "the 

draws our attention to the plight of the poor outstanding voice of radical democracy in Eng- 

during the Napoleonic Wars and the callous land”. The Chartist papers of Harney and 

indifference of absentee landlords like the Ernest Jones surely have a greater claim, as 

Bishop of Llandaff. J. C. Ibbeison’s etchings of does Thornton Hunt's Leader, to which Linton 

the poor at work, though innocent to the un- also contributed from time to time, 

trained eye, contain, we are told, coded criti- Too insistent, loo, is the parallel drawn in 
cisms of such landlordly neglect. the text between the construction made by 

We are reminded, too, that most of the Kurt Schwitters, who as a refugee had settled 

works written by Ruskin after he settled at in Ambleside in 1945, of “the pasted up detri- 

Brantwood in 1871 were concerned with the tus of civilization" .and Dorothy Wordsworth’s 

social effects of industrialism. And his ex- “collection of anecdote - ‘Matthew Jobson's 

quisite sketches of single wild flowers are set in lost a cow. Tom Nichol has two good horses 

the context of his desire to teach social history straye d’ - as the mate rial of he r brother's poe t- 

by analogy with natural history, an endeavour ry”. Such strained connections, however, were 

shared by his predecessor at Brantwood, the perhaps inevitable in an exhibition which has 

radical engraver and journalist, W. J. Linton. been made to cover such a range as this. They 

Perhaps the organizers overreach themselves a are the price that has been paid for the laudable 

little here in their determination to stress the intention not to grant house-room to the trivial 

serious social historical aspect of their subject. and the d4jd-vu. 


NEW FROM CARCANET 


A Trojan Ending 
LAURA RIDING 

with a new afterword by Laura (Riding) Jackeon 

Reviewing A Trojan Ending in the 
Spflcfator when ft first appeared, Louie 
MacNeice wrote: "MIsb Laura Riding's 
novel is sntirely different from the usual 
historical novel and vastly more . 
interesting... it is greatly to Miss 
Riding's credit that her philosophy does 
not turn the book Into mere allegory. 

Her characterization Is excellent ... A 
comparison of har characters with 
Homer's is a fascinating study of 
Identity In difference . . . Lastly, Miss 
Riding has that rare thing nowadays, 
living prose rtiythm. I recommend the 
book enthusiastically. " Edwin Muir . 
said: "The beauty or this story comes 
from the simultaneous sense of 
connection and distance." Originally - 
published almost half a century ago. It 
seems to come new fronr^the author's 
hand. It Joins The Poems of Laura 
Riding and her Progress of Stories on 
the Carcenet list. We will publish her • 
Lives of Wives In the nee r future, 

ISBN 08663B 0— ra.BBhardback ■ 

Real Storlec 
GARETH REEVES 

Gareth Reeves's first book of poems 
draws on over fifteen years, of work. In 
. California, where he lived for five years, 
he wrote generally i? bout England. 

Sirica his return,; He has concentrate^! 
on the Amerloan experience. The : 
d Btffofies are not only, geographical - 
his remarkable elegies are the result of 
diftarioe ip time, the fruits of a distilling 

memory-;, > ■ 

ISBN 0 86936 620 B-C4.95 paperback . 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH 

Selected Writings 
SIR WALTER RALEGH 

.edited by Gerald Hammond 
Sir Walter Ralegh <1562-1618) 
possessed rare, political and literary 
gifts. He was also a victim of those 
gifts. In this new and extended 
collection of hl8' writings are included - 
all the knowh arid some 6f the . 
contested poems, large extracts from -■ 
his immensely Influential History of the 
World (composed In the Tower), and a 
range of other work and letters. This Is 
, thB testament of a man of action who . ■ 
was. also a man of deep culture: a /\ 
'master in every sense.' / 

ISBN 0 8563 6 440 hardback. / 
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Rights versus refuse collection 


Andrew Saint 

DENIS HARDY and COLIN WARD 
Arcadia far All: The legacy of a makeshift land- 
scape 

307pp. Mansell. £9.95. 

07201 1743 7 


For all its fantasies and evasions, William Mor- ' . , 8 “r 

ris's brand of libertarian socialism has shown . e ??„ s . c f. rra 
tremendous tenacity in Britain. Though its au- d . uced ' llustr ? ,1 f 1 
thors are really pragmatic anarchists rather ™ges sln 6j, e 
than socialists, this sparkling, original and 1 * ra0lds 

thoughl/ul book is in the modern, resurgent « h q (1Q , ,T 

Morris tradition. It amounts to a parable about „ ach „ in p ara! | e 
tolerance. Its topic is the “plollands", a neat. an H . at vvhichel 1 
unexceptionable piece of planners’ jargon used nlotlanders f“rath 

to denote the makeshift, self-built bungalows neiohhnt. 

and shacks that mushroomed on tiny, par- rJSTL 
celled-up freehold tiles ai. over the sIJ of “ ^On'V 

Sld'worid'wVr of t,,e cen, “ ry and —v' 

A marginal subject, one might suppose: bur life . st Ie ^ 
in their opening and closing chapters Denis daritv wason theE- 

Hardy and Colin Ward use if to ask searching . h _ ^ h tl j 

questions about the customary rigidities of Q Wth and^elfar 

house-building in this country. Who should be ?L nrt „ i ,nch„ . 

allowed to build and where? Outside cities, are “ Z ' 

planning conlrols which go beyond health and h “ 
safety any better than expressions of class- t 

based prejudice? Can we ever escape the inex- £ nn Sal « * ^ l£ 

orable, divisive, two-tenure system, with the dur - T Jj?!? ^ ei 

haves occupying their own freeholds and the n . l , Wo] 

. have-nots paying their ceaseless tribute to one ' on bm thnnol 

arm or another of the state? The issues are old, b „ . * l JjPV el 

but the history of plotlands emboldens the au- P uW ' c fac ht ! es 

thors to venture some fresh, practical and civil- ican 
ized answers. ' IUL 

Plotlands cannot be exclusively defined. The j Um received J 

cry of the common people for their own land is strTtrh^JnL^!u tfc 
ageless. From time immemorial, people have ! co st * n * 

encroached and built upon “manorial waste”. pa, ? fu . ly sIow * and 1 
Radical squatting, as the first chapter recalls, 2?, *° ” rt ou 
, goes back at least to Winstanley’s protest at y Ul * Y th res 

* Jaywick Sands, Caiivey Island and a score of 

other.scttlements detailed in (his book, is diffe- ~ T 

• rent. It is a movement of landless city-dwellers, Stephen Mills 

gaining speed after the trauma of the trenches. 

to ease their lot and spend what time they can RICHARD MABEY 

■ “ the .sun iind air. It takes :place' against a ^ a Green Shade: 1 
background of the best public transport and 
l the lowest rural land-values that Britain ever 186 PP- Hutchinson. ; 

•: !. had. d£tween'19W) and- 1930 speculators found 154320 . ' 

^it easy to pick up ripariatj, eatii arial or seaside NORMAN MUrsell 

larid, ofiert soggy and hard to reach , and Chop it Green and Heasati 

., U P into mtle plots whifch could be bought for a *>’ remembers 
.song. . The purchaser, might build Immediately -T 138 PP- Allen and Ut 
, .S or : l 5;*Wi depending on his means, or he 55 

might jusf wait. ^Frequently plots lay un- 
. ; d«adtMhe|f fotgotfen ownership Apart from his dr 

'dS r i£.f. f 7 S, . ra, i 0n 10 P 1 ’" 16 " a = eWn 8 to phrase, Richard Ms 

! "r^musances. fa enthusiasm: Not 

; Ifle dwellings that did go up Were vilified by 3.000 words on the C 

ail the contemporaiy commentators for the you amused 1 while 


back on them with greater affection and char- 
• ity. The inter-war period was, after all, one of 
reaction against Victorian permanence when 
people, having been abruptly reminded that 
life is short, began to opt for “short-life" solu- 
tions, egged on by gurus like H. G. Wells and 
J. D. Bernal. So they availed themselves of huts 
of all types and sizes, discarded buses, con- 
verted trams, and above all redundant railway 
■ carriages. Examples of all kinds are shown in 
the book’s charming but indifferently repro- 
duced illustrations. Usually the railway car- 
riages were single coaches (ten stood behind a 
hedge at Arnold’s Bablock Hythe), but some- 
times (hey came in combinations. At 
Shoreham Beach the fashion was to put two 
coaches in para I ie I and connect them to make 
an H; at Winchelsea Beach some plutocratic 
plotlanders (“rather dashing people with fast 
cars", a neighbour remembers) had a whole 
set. Not all plot-holders were working-class, by 
any means. On the south coast there was a 
smattering of shopkeepers and minor bohe- 
mians lured by the promise of an unregulated 
life-style. The greatest show of Cockney soli- 
darity was on the Essex coast, at Canvey and at 
the ramshackle suburb of Jaywick, in whose 
growth and welfare the veteran East Ender 
George Lansbury took a paternal interest. 

Peace haven, between Brighton and New- 
haven, was the most publicized of the early 
plotlands. It was started by Charles Neville, a 
Canadian entrepreneur of doubtful probity, 
during the First World War. He ran a competi- 
tion to decide the name: “New Anzac-on-Sea" 
won, but was thought belter of. Neville prom- 
ised public facilities which never materialized 
as a lure for servicemen to buy up his Amer- 
ican-style, 25 x 100 feet plots with the lump 
sum they received on discharge. Peacehaven 
despoiled one of the handsomest remaining 
stretches of coastline in Sussex, its growth was 
painfully slow, and the local authorities ended 
up having to sort out the chaotic services and 
layout.' Yet the residents soon developed a 


ASfimtieswith 


deep loyalty to the place and resented the in- 
evitable bureaucratic intervention. Such, 
everywhere it seems, was the mystique of 
freehold ownership. "We won’t fight for 
rented property”, affirmed a Basildon man on 
the coming of the new town in 1949. 

The Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 
was the plotlanders’ Waterloo. It was an ada- 
mantine document, designed to compensate 
for the weakness of its forebears and redress 
the balance between individual and commun- 
ity. Local authorities used it to erode these 
“eyesores" or get them converted into properly 
serviced homes with piped water and, if possi- 
ble, electricity and main drainage. By this time 
the writing was already on the cabin wall. Dur- 
ing the war many plot dwellings had been neg- 
lected; at Shoreham Beach, for instance, the 
"Bungalow Town" had been out of bounds and 
was therefore easier to suppress after a public 
enquiry in 1949. As people became more 
prosperous, they were less patient about poor 
amenities. Council houses had bathrooms and 
electricity; even caravans ( a subject which the 
authors skate over too thinly) had services 
which made plot dwellings look primitive. 
Jaywick, to a generation which could afford a 
caravan or visit Torremol i nos , was a very damp 
squib. 

So the shacks began either to disappear or to 
be upgraded, according to the owner’s whim 
and the local council’s policy. Hardy and Ward 
trace this process through with as much care as 
they devote to the plotlands* first develop- 
ment. Though they are all "for the little man”, 
they award good marks to the authorities for 
increasing tolerance. At Basildon, where the 
new town was carefully designated for an area 
containing no less than 6,000 unsewered dwell- 
ings, the development corporation learned to 
be conciliatory and plan its layout round many 
of the pre-war plots, waiting in some cases for 
the death of ageing owners before trying to 
purchase. Today, Basildon even has a nostalgic 
plotland museum and “trail" - an astonishing 


RICHARD MABEY 

Green Shade: Essays oh landscape 1970- 
186pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 


Green: and Pleasant Land: ft: countryman 
remembers,.'. ■ *' 

138pp. Allen and Unwin. £8.95. 

Jo 047990155.^ f-';'' 


frogcup, fro’up or, even, frock-up. 

In .4 Green Shade covers sundry pickings 
from pages as diverse as those of The Times 
and Harper’s and Queen or Good Houskeep- 
ing atld New Society. Mabey offers us erudite 
little reappraisals of Richard Jeffries and Gil- 
bert White, portraits of favourite landscapes 
colpuifully dotted with local history and anec- 
dote, and samples, twelve years old now, of his 
own pioneering Investigations into the natural 
history of factory waste-grounds. Anyone, too, 
ttho missed the brief eruption of Vole maga- 
zine can here recapture a little of the flavour of 
a daringly literary ecological endeavour. Final- 


rSH Wrttoi ownership . Apart from his deft - and elegaiit turns of l ?’ ono an rellve 0 f « w days out of that enlgma- 
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...4 JTXXj;. . . Although the selection is meandering and 

v:TTT/V'Tvtm v--..:!. - •? . mfonpal, these pieces comprise quite a handy 

.^ido to th^ prfeqccUpations of the ihteiligent 
: G r“ n ^ ov emont in Britain over the last ten 
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about-turn in official taste, which wouW^ 
any rural conservationist of the lovu .*"* 

The rise and decline of the English uloSl 
are chronicled in this book witH, ^ 
delicacy, skill and fairness A S£? 
chapter risks superficiality by loo£ ^ 
logues abroad. The Unhed 
much of the English movement 
not be bitten off I n a mere eleven pag^jji^ 
great proport, on of original AmerianS 
was in essence plotland development 2 
Ihc English plotlands were few in numbwfe 
squarely raise the issues of the IndlvIdSd™ 
sus the collective good, of rights verse, nfe 

collection. On the broad Western «rah 
problems were dtfferent. Europesa eompS 
sons arc more apposite, and there uaasbwi 
mg section on the "chalet gardens” of H Z 

and Scandinavia, basically suburban allot, 
ments where families sleep the night in sheds 
during the summer, not always with municipal 
approval. 

Hardy and Ward then go on to touch on the 
shanty towns, not the bidonvilles of Paris o: 
Rome, but those of Latin America, Asia soi 
Africa. Following John Turner and other u- 
perts on Third- World housing, they plead tbai 
these should be seen not as dangers to onfcr 
and health but as creative expressions of need 
which, with careful coaxing and attention, on 
be properly integrated into the urban pattern. 
This leads naturally on to a final chapter Is 
which the authors urge braver experiments io 
this country with plotlfind-style development, 
with builders and councils laying out a mini- 
mum of services and individual plot-taken 
then building as they want. Creed from exces- 
sive regulation. In specialized, over-bmlt, 
crowded Britain, these solutions will notsoht 
the massive urban housing problem. But if 
Morris was right and people are happiest ahn 
they build with their hands, toil in their garden 
and enjoy the sun and air, at least let Hardy 
and Ward’s ideas be tried out on a larger teak 
than anyone has dared hitherto. 
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once free for all becomes private property 
when it is shot. 

Mabey is committed to democratizing the 
natural environment. He ends with a "tongue- 
in-chic” fantasy about pay-as-you-grow strip 
farming, the return of gleaning so that allow 
Hertfordshire kitchen blenders are wbizanj 
round to keep suburban families in wholemea^ 
flour for the winter, and a childrep'5 g 1 ® 
called "Farmers, Keepers”. This celebrates p? 
ancient and unbelievable myth that th6 na- 
tion’s land and its wild creatures wert owe 
owned exclusively by n few individuals. 

To the average Yorkshire sheep-former, 
Richard Mabey may sound like an 
just a spokesman for weekenders and in™* 
Counties eco-fireaks. In that case , , N0J*. 
Murseil is presumably an "insider^ M 0 
Green and Pleasant land the 
article. For fifty years he was a keepej®r 
Dukes of Westminster at their 
estate in Cheshire, a little mortel of LheoiC™ 
where the animals have been exc^^r. 
vate for centuries. There the worker 
the privilege of daily wntact wiw, 
labouring for the Duke from 6.30 am 
While they survived, the loyal ofles r7 , fk i maJ 
miuce pies firpm The House every , 
and; when they died, their wdoWs.cojW- 

forward to an annua! compensatory . ■ 

" This yvas the Old Life, with 
Murseil assures us eveiTonewMContem^^ 
an' old retainer, schooled to a 
recalling. with pride; as if It were h« - 
old Ouke’s prowess at strolling 
ping left-and-rights of snip*, win. 
ployees got ;on with thelr ^i^sbl#iKl 
account of the running of a great 
but SO sincere that it must be const 
piede of documentation. His story 
"with some rather flat anecdotcs^^^ ^ 
two chprming ones: the 
resurrected his gun to shoot rabbiB an s ,. jB 
eyes filled With dust from the • 

stock; the old lady who insisted 
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In the poet’s hand 


H, R. Wondhuysen 

PJ, CROFT (Editor) 

-The Poems of Robert Sidney 

Edited from the poet’s autograph notebook 

354pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

019 812726 X 

-One of the most remarkable literary discover- 
ies of recent times", the late P.J. Croft called it 
when he announced the existence of the 
Robert Sidney manuscript. The discovery was 
his own, and now just over a decade later he 
has produced a complete edition of its sixty-six 
poems. A modernized version faces a trans- 
cript of the often heavily revised and corrected 
drafts, and is accompanied by a detailed 
chronological table, a long introduction, notes 
and appendixes. Altogether, from discovery to 
publication, Croft’s is a fine achievement, 
made the more remarkable by the many ob- 
stacles and confusions which seem to beset 
Robert Sidney and his poetry. 

To begin with he goes under the consider- 
able disadvantage of being confused not just 
with one but with two other more widely 
known people. However romantic and disting- 
uished his own life was, Robert Sidney could 
not escape that most crushing of all identifica- 
tions - of being the younger brother of some- 
one really famous. For well over two hundred 
years the painting of him now in the National 
Portrait Gallery was conveniently identified as 
an interesting picture of Philip Sidney. A great 
deal of scholarly effort went into showing that 
its unusual iconography related to the elder 
brother. Equally, Robert Sidney suffered, hav- 
ingbeen created Earl of Leicester by James I in 
1618, from handwriting which, at a very super- 
ficial glance, could be mistaken for that of his 
more famous, and to some infamous, uncle, 
Robert Dudley, also Earl of Leicester. The 
Robert Sidney manuscript made its first public 
appearance at a London auction in 1833 when 
its compiler was correctly identified. Shortly 
afterwards it was rebound and lettered on the 
spine “Sonnets by the Earl of Leicester. MS.” 
and by 1843 the poet Robert Sidney had dis- 
appeared to be replaced by the courtier Robert 
Dudley as the Earl of Leicester responsible for 
the poems. Even during his lifetime there 
seems to have been a certain amount of confu- 
sion surrounding Robert Sidney: another un- 
udbI picture of a melancholy youth leaning on 
Hs halberd, his armour at his feet and next to a 
shady tree, with a besieged fortress in the back- 
pound, is listed in two contemporary inventor- 
ies as being a portrait both of Robert Sidney 
and of Sir Thomas Knollys. 

The correct re-identification of the author of 
the manuscript was only the first of the obsta- 
cles which stood in the.way of restoring Robert 
Sidney’s reputation as a poet. For more than a 
tentury the manuscript was kept at Warwick 
Castle and only came, on the open market in 
1574, when it was put-up for auction at 
Sotheby’s., Then it was bought in at £28,000 
emerged at the. beginning of 1975 in the 
British Library: Graft does not reveal what 
commercial value was eventually placed on the 
Poems - in 1833 they had fetched £5 10s, but 
°sd sunk to 32s by 1842. With the manuscript 
**fely lodged in a national collection, in theory 
% were easily accessible to all, but in fact 
pmy if you could penetrate Robert , Sidney’s 
“Odwriting. Even, his brother oompiained ab- 
• 001 it “yow write worse than I, and I write 
ewl! enough?. -Lord Burghley thought Sidney 
merely being wilful in producing 
j^pores, he knowes you can wryte a better 
*■ Croft, whose palaeogr aphical skill and 
Wpertise were Unrivalled , has been more char- 
■**?« about Robert Sidqey^s hand , referring to 
. dynamic yerv*?” and "tense energy” of his 


deleted, are often ignored. This is a great pity 
for if Croft was not willing to interpret Sidney’s 
first thoughts, who is? In the same way, it is 
disappointing that while a whole appendix is 
devoted to a detailed examination of the note- 
book's physical construction, comparatively 
little attention is given to the presence of dif- 
ferent pens and inks in the manuscript and to 
the implications that these and the beginnings 
and endings of scribal stints have for what 
Sidney was doing in copying his poems into the 
book. Croft's transcript and occasional com- 
ments on the appearance of the manuscript are 
enormously useful, but one longs for more, 
and for more detailed investigation of the 
actual physical process of the writing and cor- 
rection of the poems; for that is where the 
manuscript’s uniqueness lies. 

If Robert Sidney’s handwriting appears im- 
penetrable so, often, does the poetry itself. 
Croft seeks to illuminate it in three ways. First, 
he provides a modernized text, which despite a 
few oddities like “retchless" for “reckless" and 
"estranges” for "estranges”, is generally very 
helpful. Yet it does lay itself open to the possi- 
bility of misconstruction . The beginning of the- 
last verse of the last poem in the sequence 
reads in the manuscript "And if that dy I must / 
fayrer on sworde to fall / of Tyrant eyes, then 
pined in fetters sterue”; Croft modernizes the 


last few words of this as “than pined in fetters 
starve”. "Pined" here could mean, as the OED 
defines it, "exhausted or wasted by suffering or 
hunger” - the hunger would go with the starv- 
ing. But "pined" could also be a form of “pin- 
ned”, which would go with the fetters. Either 
meaning is possible: modernization is a form of 
translation, and in itself an act of interpreta- 
tion. Assuming a specialized audience for 
Robert Sidney's poetry, one might wonder 
whether supplying a modernized version was 
strictly necessary. There is one already avail- 
able, whose errors might be corrected in the 
light of Croft's edition: Katherine Duncan- 
Jones’s version published in the Spring 1981 
issue of English (Volume 30, Number 136, 
available from Oxford University Press. Jour- 
nals Subscriptions Department). 

The second aid to illumination, Croft's com- 
mentary, should assist us here, but it does not. 
Again and again one turns to his notes for help 
with the meaning of the poetry, for some sort 
of unravelling of Sidney's often very strained 
language and syntax, and so often one is dis- 
appointed. There is clearly a marked degree of 
disproportion between the twenty-four pages 
of rather perfunctory commentary which Croft 
supplies and the 124 pages of his introduction. 
While this offers a mass of interesting material 
it is by no means easy to use, for it is not always 


PaiquInfAlCteulcs 


obvious where a particular piece of informa- 
tion, or the discussion of a point in a poem, is to 
be found. An index or at least an analytical 
summary of what it contains would have been 
helpful, as would have been a table showing 
the order in which the poems are printed - the 
dual system Robert Sidney used of numbering 
sonnets and other poems in the sequence 
separately (Pastoral 7 follows Sonnet 15, for 
example) makes finding where the poems are 
far from easy. Surprisingly, there are many 
discrepancies between the poems as quoted in 
the introduction and commentary and the 
modernized versions Croft prints in the text. 

The introduction’s primary concern is to 
bring out the sequence’s "underlying design”, 
to show that it “is a more sophisticated work of 
art than would be apparent were it seen only as 
a collection of individual poems 1 ’. Croft argues 
that “Ficino’s theory of love is the key to 
Robert’s sequence” and that its “overall de- 
sign” is modelled on Astrophil and Stella. But 
where the elder brother wrote his sonnets 
while "still unmarried and nourishing an 
adulterous passion”, his more virtuous sibling 
created "the purest Neoplatonic sequence in 
Elizabethan poetry", whose purity is not simp- 
ly abstract and intellectual, but also sexual. 

Croft gallantly takes on Lawrence Stone to 
show that Robert Sidney married the probably 
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THE POEM OF THE CID 
Translated by Rita Hamilton and Janet Perry 
. Introduction by Ian Michael 
044.446 7 266pp £2.95 September 1984 


b5u? U i highly individual Italic". . The 
: *8 that Robert Sidney's handwriting is not 

■ to interpret : ! it : is interesting to note the ; 

•W°t dififerences that exist 'between Croft’s 
^^Ptipn pf Sonnet 25, ‘‘fYou that take 
r^Ure ih yqur cruelty” f ini his magisterial 
'^ph i'beifry i^ j 'Jut English Language 


THE NATURE OF THE GODS 
■ Cicero 

Translated by Horace C.P. McGregor 
Introduction by J.M. Ross 
044.265 0 280pp . £8.6b Reissue October 1984 

A DISCOURSE ON INEQUALITY 
. Rousseau . 

Translated by Maurice Cranston ; 

044.489 4 208pp £1-95 October 1984 

; GERMINIE LACERTEUX 
Edmond and Jules Goncourt 
Translated by Leonard Taneock ; 
■’ 044.438 6 '176pp‘ £2,95 '.October .1984' .< 


LETTERS FROM MY WINDMILL, 
Alphonse Dau^et; 'i !>: 
Translated by Frederick Davies 

Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 

• 044.8347 224pp £2.95 Reissue October 1984 

VIRGIN SOIL UPTURNED 
Mikhail Sholokhov 
Translated by Stephen Garry 
.00.44736 384pp £3.95 Reissue October ,1984 

HARVEST ON THE DON . 

Mikhail Sholokhov 
Translated by H.C. Stevens ' 

1 00.4474 4 400pp £3.95 Reissue October 1984 


Jhere ar&: still >' few insignificant 
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illiterate but wealthy heiress Barbara Gam age 
for love and that “the marriage proved the 
prelude to a lifelong romance ", in which “Bar- 
bara was the abiding love of Robert's life’’. 
Despite the long central Song 6 alluding to his 
wife and written to suggest the popular ballad 
form of "Walsingham", Robert Sidney's real 
love, as a good Neoplatonist , was Ideal Beau- 
ty, which was safe, and, unlike the Queen's 
Maids of Honour, in whom he seems to have 
taken quite an interest, unattainable. Follow- 
ing on from this course of argument Crofi re- 
jects the suggestion that the "she” of the 
sequence, who appears as Lysa and Charys, 
needs to be identified with an individual. Eli- 
zabeth Carey had been proposed for this role in 
an article about the Robert Sidney manuscript, 
to which Croft frequently refers, but whose 
authors, Hilton Kelliher and Katherine Dun- 
can-Jones, are not mentioned by name. 

The sequence’s design and many of its finer 
points are often well brought out in the intro- 
duction, which shoufd be a great help to the 
reader in passing judgment on Robert Sidney's 
poetry - something his editor freely admits he 
has not attempted to do. The reader’s task in 
doing this would have been helped further if 
Croft had done more to place Sidney in some 
sort of literary context, which must begin with 
dating the poems. The most detailed consid- 
eration of this occurs in one paragraph in the i 
preface starting: “The letters by Robert which i 


; contain the closest parallels with his poetry 
: were mostly written in the period 1595-8, and 

parallels cluster particularly around the first 
half of 1597. This may indicate when many of 
i the poems were being composed ... ".Sid- 
ney was at Flushing in 1596-8, away from his 
wife, homesick and beset by political and per- 
sonal worries and frustrations. Croft quotes 
copiously from his letters to his wife from this 
time (reproducing one - "I ame sory to heare 
that will: hath had the meazels" - in what 
appears to be a much reduced form), and 
makes similar use of the letters Sidney received 
from his faithful agent Rowland Whyte. Yet 
while we are supplied with all this personal 
detail only slight attention is paid to what was 
going on in literary circles, not least at Wilton, 
in the 1590s. This results in a curious appendix 
where it is argued that Fulke Greville in two 
early Caelica poems and Shakespeare in two 
parts of Love’s Labour’s Lost look back to 
poems in Sidney's sequence. But has the cart 
been put before the horse? Greville's bio- 
grapher Ronald A. Rebholz dates the com- 
position of the early poems in Caelica to 1577- 
87. while most editors assign Shakespeare's 
play to around 1595. 

There would seem to be something wrong 
here. Unless the poems Greville and Shake- 
speare apparently knew were in circulation in 
the early 1590s or even the 1580s, Sidney would 
seem to be following their example rather than 


Elizabethan exchanges 


vice versa. And if this is indeed so, apart from 
his brother's work, which other writers did he 
read? Here there is surely more to say about 
Robert Sidney and Walter Ralegh, whom 
Croft proposes as the friend addressed in Son- 
net 24 “Canst thou turn from the haven of thy 
rest / For bitter storms that beat thee from the 
shore?" There may well be more to find out 
about Robert Sidney's relations with John 
Dowland and his son Robert, whose godfather 
Sidney was. What if anything did Sidney make 
of the poems and plays of Christopher Mar- 
lowe whom he had in his charge as a prisoner 
for a time in the Netherlands? Finally, given 
Robert Sidney’s Neoplatonic interests one 
would like to know more about whether there 
is any connection between his poems and the 
FowreHymnes of 1596, written by his brother’s 
old friend Spenser. 

In what is certain to become the standard 
edition, Croft has given us so much that it 
might appear churlish to ask for more. Yet in 
the end Sidney emerges as a duller poet than he 
first appeared to be - duller, that is, unless you 
have a finely developed taste for scarcely 
diluted Neoplatonic poetry. Apart from two 
translations from Seneca all of his poems are 
about love, idealized and intel Actualized, 
almost entirely stripped of any leavening of 
classical myth or allusion. The poems are full of 
striking images like “The endless alchemist” 
and "The fainting mariner”, of arresting com- 


pounds “snakelike thoughts" and 
stilling lips" or “heaven-oneninn r I** 
a lso of hard lines and harsher 
Sidney is at his best with t! .e 
choly of the pastoral world: M *** 

Gardens, which once in thousand colour, rf 
Showed nature’s pride, now in dead 2E t? 
in whom proud summer's trea^SSj 
Now but the rags of winter’s 

He is nt his most powerful in «h»H 
lacking the ability to sustain a SSlSt. 
■sensible and engaging style. 

When The Times Literary Supply 
announced the British Library's acoSS 
the Robert Sidney manuscript its correior* 
dent wrote: “It’s too soon yet for an “K 
ment , and even if a tiny voice wondenjlfi 
good a poet he ,s, it scarcely matters’^ 
scraps are welcome from the golden ui 2 
this is a rich and wholly unexpected besot/ 
The tiny voice is still there, and hasifanrife 
grown just a little in volume. Perhaps cneS 
ly comes to regret that Croft implicitly choa* 
see the Robert Sidney manuscript’s principal 
interest as lying in the quality ofilipoefa] 
contents rather than in its social and litem 
background, and above all in its palse^ 
graphical importance - the indisputable^ 
that it contains, in Croft's own words, "fo 
most substantial body of original veise to tat 
survived from the Elizabethan period is the 
handwriting of any poet". 


S. Schoenbaum 

A. R.BRAUNMULLER (Editor) 

A Seventeenth-Century Letter-Book: 

A facsimile edition of Folger MS Va 321 
463pp. Associated University Presses. £16.50. 
0874132010 

Victory over the Spaniard* at Cadiz in ^pri! 

: 158?. From London in 1603, the great plague 
year, a writer bemoans "yt evjll spirritt yt 
furiously rageth in the bowells of the desolate 
critic”. An age lives in the miscellaneous pages 

" of this Folger letter-book, . 

The first Item concerns the Earl of Essex, 
;temporanly disgraced in. July 1598. He had 

• cbritemiptii6u$ly turned his back on the Queen, 

. she boxed his ears, and his hand reached for his 

WJrd. LordKeepcrEgerton admonished him: 

, Yoji are hot yet so farre gone, tut, you may 
fetame; the returns is .safe, the. progresse d 
. daungerous and desperate.” Essex, was not be* 

; jhindharid In his reply- the second item in the, 

; letter-book. “I owp her Malestie .the Office: 
dulle r J of an Earle. Marsh all of England *, I haue 
bene content .to doe herthe service of a Clarke , 
'blit I can never serve her as a villaine or a 
slave,” It is a splendid exchange. Also well 
knoufn; John Speed included both letters in his 
History of Great Britain (l6U), ; 

.Familiar too are others of the 140 items in 
Jhe ninety-five folios of the Folger manuscript. 

; Nor. does this letter-book consist only of let^ 
ters. The anonymous compiler includes the 

' SKsejc.^lsrovems 
'< • WT599) . sundry petitions; warrants, tftfc * 

i (Latin and £nglis(vtcxts) of Elizabeth f • 

!.•;*? the;PoK5h amba^adprvttie.oath of^assicia-' . 
X8W* up by 1 the Privy'CoUnd If October 
r- VrpH) to daimpen.loyaHsl anxieties abam.Cath- 

• -2 8 & alrist $?QueSo, and' othek curiosU 

■ M^ 1 T^ e thetnielyes are often anbny- . 
; trious;, or. addressed to anonymous recipients, - 
, : or both. AM: nre 'copies, transcribedidaneat, • 
:• bJcely .prpfe^ioqal ^cfetary hand, fqr 
the anonymous ctfitipi^r: A. second band, urf- 1 
■’ professional but evidently well educated, now' 

•; and then intervened; rtiaybe this was the cbm- 
. pilar; Who was b'e^ Ai R. fifaunrquller thinks' : 
Feten Ferryman imay be (he man. Ferryman 
crops up' more th^npnee in the letter-book: He 
: p®*: Strachey/ Ipnani and. prabnblychap- 
w an . JmWl l»&, Others of the lettef-bdok Idra- 
jnatispeyiibhue.' He ejaimmtiobe "agent'lem^i 
/ by birth, and eduqatjpn , '|end to heye-ha'd Inns' 
pf 0?urt training but his name appears ip pone , 
'Wbeteleymm 

rn entry /n the ^^^rPerrymarfs tW^bSt ‘ 


known for his role in the attempt to blackmail 
Lady Essex with forged letters. The evidence 
points to compilation before 1614. Until now 
the complete text of the letter-book has never 
been published. 

The contents hold much - If uneven - in- 
terest. Some puzzles can be sorted out with 
gratifying ease. Thus, item 73, undated, cites 
no addressee, nor does the correspondent give 

H me J rel > r “6™ off . " fl y *e 

pcteid youFbffl& ftF tK£^r6k$M.” A 

revealing passage reads, “Whosoever it wereyt 
first plated the bitter Informer before the 
frenche Ambassador for a matter so far from 
offence: And of so muche honor for his Mais- 
ter, as those two partes containe; performd It 
with the Gall of a Wulff, and not of a Man". 
The French ambassador and the two parts- 
this must refer to Antoine de la Boderie and to 
George Chapman'S ten-act drama. The Con- 
spiracy and Tragedy of Chariist Duke of , 

• ac ted by the Queen’s Revels children in 
1608. The. play grated on French sensibilities. 
As performed at the Blackfriars theatre, it in- 
cluded a- scene in whiph the French Queen 
boxed the ear. of Henri IV’s mistress. In two 
years Henri would. be dead, but he still reigned. 
The ambassador protested strenuously! per- 
formances abruptly halted. Chapman probably 

wrote his letter sometime that spring, to Sir 
George Buck , the deputy Master of the Revels 
t the. “office*’ alluded to, \Vhen the play 
appeared in print the 'next year, it had been 
brutally censored:, not only was no ear boxed, 
but also much of the fourth act of The Con- 
spiracy was struck put. In his dedicatory epis- 
tle-, Chapman refers to “these poor dishiem- ' 
berfed poems". Other questions are less readily 
resolvpd: it is not clear whether Chapman is 
; requesting permission *;for die Praise?! before 
' “1$ «^ndal took pi ace or hfter the fuss had died J 

• STV S' W ? “Commentary on 1 
Lettprs - tfdsf Cog Id have been fuller, ■ 
but life is short and bodks are dear- professor ^ 

Gfifipman surfsceS often' enough. 'William 

■ Strachey intercedes In behalf of tt myFrerid Mr 
Cjiapma^ during the ; latter's, courtship; of a . 

■ Is the o’Jly time the nameapp^art 
in this context, although other letters appear to 
represent Exchange* between -the two prirtd- 
pals. (Strachey holdsinterest for the student of ■ ■ 
Shakespeare. Hc was the cdloniston board the 
&a.^Mi^;wheti ijf Went down ip a storm ; 

, lhe Qf-thp. Berniudas foHWft 

\ when he to TAe Tempest, : 

although theaccountwas stiJ! unpublished,) Sb 
JltdC information is avdablq about Chapman’s * 

, hfr tbpt the Counsbi^ T 6|^q‘a|tests 'attorn 
Dpn. “All yt I arn.'Vhe Vqyp/"J freclye gyve ' 


you: no more his owne, but onlie youres whose Thi 

greatest comforte is your commaundement.” when 
In time commandments ceased. The lover nev- Chapi 

er married the grandmother - one letter refers lished 

to “Childers children” - he pursued so strenu- naeun 

ously. Instead (if a not unlikely chronology theSe 
may be trusted) he wrote the bitter comedy of or ind 

The Widow’s Tears. Other items - ten in all - whole 
concern the Eastward Hot imbroglio of 1605. crlptic 
In a letter addressed to the “Excellentest of doubt 
Ladietf * - might this be Lucy , Countess of Bed- mode; 

ford? - Ben Jorisbn dwells on his imprisonment has im 

with “a worthy friend, one Mr Chapman". script' 
Royal ire because of a couple of scathing allu- Braun 
sions to James’s Scottish entourage was re- ger Ml 

sponsible for the uproar. that a 

Sometimes a poet 


The letter-book first attracted public notice 
when Bertram Dobell, stirred mainly by the 
Chapman and Jonson materials, in 1901 pub- 
lished a series of articles about it in 
naeum. It came to the Folger Library during 
the Second World War. Scholars have, directly 
or indirectly, drawn upon it. Now we have At 
whole lot, with unreduced facsimiles and tfatt 
crlptions alongside. “For the errois that un- 
doubtedly remain in the transcript”, the etftor 
moddstly concludes his preface, “the reader 
has my apologies and a true copy in tfae manu- 
script facsimile.” Fair enough. Professor 
Braunmuller has done his job diligently. H- 
ger MS V a 321 will repay further study. Not 
that can be readily pursued. 


Katherine Duncan- Jones 

SIR WALTER RALEGH 1 ' ' 

Selected Writings 
Edited by Gerald Hammond 
294pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £14.95. 

0856354406 

.Legend „ n d truth, In the case of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, are extraordinarily hard to disentang- 
le. The two or three things about him that 
every schoolboy knows are probably all false. 
For instance, it was not until 1662 that Fuller 
told the story of his throwing down his cloak for 
the Queen to walk on. Ralegh seems to have 
been the kind of man people tell stories about, 
and many of the elements contributing to the 
popular Image of him as a swashbuckler have 
quite early origins. Since this applies to his 
; stings fts well as his personal life, hid literary 
achievements are somewhat mysterious. As 
.- daily as 1604 the stfangely baroque (and dls. 

. tipctly swashbuckling) poem beginning “Give 
. me my scallop shell of quiet” was printed under 


z zrr a II 10; turn; but Pierre 

: 2 8 • inst ite autbentldtyrit is, 

; ^ the P resent selection. 

nn-n)S??‘ ' ^ashbuckUng satire “The Lie”, 

Sntlo!! A »° et ! Ca J H W sod y ^ *608 without 

fWM* 0? doflnltely authentic jxnms, Gei^ld 


Hammond is too kind to his subject to quott 
Aubrey’s assessment: “He was sometimes a 
Poet, not often.” 

The authentic canon is dominated by & 
“Cynthia" fragment, which, with three other 
poems, survives In Ralegh's own hand Ham 1 
mond's modernized text of this exlraordm * *1 
poem, though reasonably conservative, 
ably obscures many of its distinctive auifmrtaJ 
features; and his assertion that 'This s 
poem of Ralegh’s . . . which Spenser 

times refers to" is extremely quesdonable. 

perhaps we should not expect too muctiQi 
volume, which does not pretend to beasx 
arly edition. It is a popular selection ofpowy 
and prose, perhaps designed to replan 
very slidi one prepared by Agnes 
1965. -In his brief introduction Hamnw* 
offers a plausible picture of Ralegh as a^^ 
buckler with hang-ups, writidgof 
of an energetic and strenuous mind rnw 
ture which gravitated towards resignation 

endurance”, and links him interesUn^ 
Milton. The selections frcm 'Ra' 8 ^, 
works comprise the Revenge 'pampw j ' . 
Discoverie of Guiana (though not iWJP ^ 
and: five letters, in addition to a . sa j* ■ 

The History of the World. Fora 
scholarly sampling of History • 

woqid be well advised to use ^ 

made by C- A. Patndes inj^^ - ^ 
breadth of the present selections'^ . 
Ralegh’s prose works are exirem^J^ud ^ 
hold of, since we are still largely dep^ 6 - 
the. compilations of Birch 
( 1829 ), and the admirable 
the Revd Edward Edwards (Jo68£ 

Ralegh right may never be ^uirtil 
shall never even approach a true ^ 


shall never even approach a true > 1 

'. we have a full and scrupulously ; 

edition of his’ wofks. 'MeanWhilc^lW 
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Uncertain accomplishments 


W, W. Robson 

fte Oxfbrd Authors 

ANGUS ROSS and DAVID WOOLLEY (Editors) 
Jonathan Swift 

722pp. £15 (paperback, £6.95) . 

0192541765 

DONALD GREENE (Editor) 

Samuel Johnson 

840pp. £15 (paperback. £6.95). 

019254179X 

STEPHEN GILL (Editor) 

William Wordsworth 
752pp. £15 (paperback, £5.95). 

019254175 7 

DUG ROBINSON and DAVID POWELL (Editors) 
John Clare 

530pp. £12.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0192541919 

SAMUEL HYNES (Editor) 

Thomas Hardy 

547pp. £12.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0192541773 

Oxford University Press 

The scope and purpose of the Oxford Authors 
series are a little puzzling. The ones so far 
published are Swift, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
dare and Hardy; the ones said to be in prep- 
aialion are Coleridge, Ben Jonson, “British 
Poetry and Prose 1870-1905” (what curious 
dates), George Herbert and Henry Vaughan 
(in a single volume), Donne, Matthew Arnold, 
Hopkins, Byron, Dryden, Pope, Milton, Shel- 
ley, Emerson and Marvell. Are these all there 
are going to be? If so, and if they are meant to 
represent the central line of literature in Eng- 
lish, there are some striking omissions: no 
Shakespeare (pretty thin on drama in general) 
and no novelists (Hardy is there, but only as a 
poet and - very skimpily - a writer of non- 
fictional prose). If Shelley is included, why not 
Keats? Nor is there any indication of what is to 
be the policy of selection within the works of 
the authors chosen. The Swift volume, for in- 
stance, excludes Gulliver’s Travels because it is 
‘easily available elsewhere". Will Paradise 
irw/then be excluded from the Milton ? If so. It 
is going to be odd to publish the volume with 
simply John Milton on the cover. No back- 
ground information is supplied about these and 
other natural questions, the most tantalizing of 
which, to me, is why the sole representative of 
American literature should be Emerson. In the 
meantime we must be content to enjoy what we 
De promised, and get, “a generous selection 
bom the writings - poetry and prose, including 
letters ... to give the essence of a writer’s 
*ork and thinking”, together with notes, intro- 
duction, “chronology”, and suggestions for 
farther reading about these authors, in hand- 
iome and reasonably priced, though rather 
dowdy-looking volumes. 

The Intended readership is "the student and 
general reader", fend as I feel qualified to rep- 
resent both points of view I will make a few 
incidental comments on what has so far been 
published. As I have already noted, the Swift 
rases eyebrows because it leaves out what for 
most people Is Swift’s main work; it Is like 
“firing i Btuiyan without 7?je Pilgrim’s Pro- 
For, or a Before without Robinson Crusoe. 
Smft was mainly a pamphleteer and most of his 
*$ings fa prose and verse were written to 
wrve an i immediate purpose; except to .the 
Moriwij his subjects are no longer of Import- 
fince. I doubt whether Swift really has 600 large 
P^es’ worth of interest for the ordinary read- 
apart from Gulliver. The old Nonesuch edi- 
ttan (1949) w&g better value: it did include 
yW((w. On the other hand, it also included 
^Phy textual notes', wasted on the ordinary 
jader, but no ejqjlattqtpty notes; The Oxford 
Arbors volume , is better in both these re- 
: *P ec JSfand jt^ introduction, though not so eie- 
gftwritten as'Johu Hayward's in the None- 
*/r ,, j s rauch fuller and more informative: The 
^recuoh'ftoiii Swift’s work in general irt judi- 
• JJ 016 'b both the old and the new books. The 


was sorely right , however, to ; print 
from the verse all-in one section. 


■ Sri t singles prose and verse, in its 


■Mine Books (1697). to “Directions to 
Wp jlW4S)V But both arrangements have 


^pros.aqd cons. :..V '*v- : / V, - 

y. dr two oddities In the Swift. 


:pry iqtheinuoductioii.ivhard 


to believe. On page xviii we read “When in 
1688 the Roman Catholic monarch James II 
abdicated in the face of the invasion of Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange ... certainly after 
1688 the legal fiction was maintained that 
James had abdicated, but he did not think he 
had. On the same page we read “On 1 July 1690 
William derisively defeated his nephew James 
at the Battle of the Boyne ... ". Was James 
II the nephew of William III? In the “Note on 
the Text" we read this about Swift’s revisions: 
“Rewriting of even so little as a paragraph is so 
out of character as to be virtually non-existent, 
and this fact alone underlines the absurdity of 
the recent contention that the nine sorry para- 
graphs in Motte's 1726 text of Gulliver's 
Travels, later replaced with authentic material 
in Faulkner’s 1735 text, were directly from 
Swift's pen.” This sounded so amusingly tetchy 
that as a student and general reader I felt I 
should like to be told what these paragraphs 
were, and what absurd person had contended 
for their authenticity, and on what grounds; 
then I remembered that Gulliver's Travels is 
not included in the volume. But then how can it 
be relevant to allude to this controversy about 
its text? 

Johnson was rather like Swift in many ways, 
but his company is more congenial, and the 
Oxford Authors volume, ably edited by 
Donald Greene, does ample justice to him as a 
writer. The arrangement of the selection is 
intelligible and logical; genre is attended to 
here. The book is separated into poetry, early 
prose, periodical essays, arranged chronologi- 
cally in each section; then comes the preface to 
Shakespeare, with specimen annotation; then 
the later prose, from the 1750s to 1784; A 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland 
(abridged); then some of the prefaces to the 
works of the English poets (ie, what is com- 
monly called The Lives of the Poets), “Addi- 
son" and “Collins” being given complete, and 
others in excerpts. Finally there is a selection 
from the diaries and letters. 

All this is admirably done, and the introduc- 
tion is informative and lurid. But does Johnson 
really do what the general editorial formula 
proposes, ie, give “the essence of a writer's 
work and thinking”? We have to picture a 
reader for whom this volume is all there is of 
Johnson. Does it give the essence of him, when 
as everyone knows he is remembered mostly as 
a talker? Of course it is easy to reply that 
Boswell and MrsThrale are readily available - 
but do students (young students) read them 
much? Would it have been better, having their 
needs in view, to leave out everything except 
the short list of the great poems, Rasselas 
(which is included entire in the Oxford Au- 
thors volume) and a generous selection from 
the Lives of the Poets, and add copious extracts 
from the records of his conversation? Once 
again we are brought back to the problem of. 
what this series is intended to accomplish. No- 
thing could be better as a selection from “John- 
son the writer" than this volume. But then it 
might have been better to call it that, and 
perhaps have a companion volume of John- 
son’s talk and other Johnsoniana. Meanwhile 
for people who love reading Johnson this 
volume is delightful, and the editor deserves 
the highest praise. ' 

With the Wordsworth we enter an area of 
critical controversy. . Wordsworth endjessly 
tinkered with his poems, and every way of 
presenting his work in a modern edition is open 
to cogent objections. The tendency of twen- 
tieth-century scholarship has been to steer 
away from the Victorian Wordsworth, the col- 
lected edition of 1849-50, in spite of Words- 
worth’s remark to Alexander Dyce in 1830: 
"Yoiiknow what importance I attach to follow- 
ing strictly the last copy text^f an autho^ 

. Stephen GUI, the editor of the ^Oxford 
volume, Offers a reasoned defen^for offering 
(for the first time, tow)* 
the poems art ordered according to the date of 

... their composition, and W 

which give as nearly, as possible their earliest 
completed state. The case against the last edi- 
tion Is stated forcefully- nf^revi 

io£S weft; not done "In a creative burst of revl- 

Jn'\ but at various times throughout his life, 

. .timei SW poems only appear in a 
radically changes their original conception. 

• , _ __ j Infn nthsr works or 


. e* ■ 

. !•- i • 


lent poetry (including The Prelude) was not 
published by Wordsworth at all. So Gill has 
broken with all the editorial pioneers and given 
us a much more tentative, groping, rough- 
hewn Wordsworth than the school classic we 
are used to. It is a refreshing, if slightly discon- 
certing, experience to read “Peter Bell" in the 
earliest completed version of 1798, rather than 
in the much revised first edition of 1819. 

Any decision about how to edit Wordsworth 
is controversial. Very little of his work, except 
for a few lyrics, now belongs to the common 
reader (unlike Gulliver’s Travels or Boswell's 
Johnson), and so the needs of students can be 
exclusively considered. I should judge that 
they are well met. It goes without saying that 
the introduction is of real value and the annota- 
tion copious and excellent. The 1805 text is 
chosen for The Prelude. Although the selection 
from the prose is, understandably, less foil, 
all Wordsworth’s great pronouncements on 
poetry are given. I did not find any poem that I 
wanted to add to the essential poems, but there 
is much that is of considerable interest and not 
widely known. 

Clare, unlike Wordsworth, has not been 
added to the number of the canonical poets, 
and in their introduction Eric Robinson and 
David Powell, who have edited him for the 
Oxford English Texts, rightly discuss why (his 
is so. Their explanation is mainly that he was 
“typecast" early as a rural poet; his publisher, 
John Taylor, had been involved with the suc- 
cessful publication of another rural poet, 
Robert Bloomfield, and believed that he had 
now a Bloomfield of his own. Besides this mar- 
ginalization there was also the dialect element 
in Clare, and non-standard spellings and forms 
of speech, which may have repelled snobbish 
critics. Perhaps the editors might have laid 
more stress on another disadvantage to Clare's 
reputation, his failure to fit comfortably into 
any one literary period. His life included the 
“Romantic" and part of the “Victorian" 
period, yet his poetry has its roots in the eight- 
eenth century. In this respect he resembles 
Landor, who has also suffered in reputation 
through seeming “out of phase". 

Apart from "I Am", a poignant document if 
not a great poem, and the exquisite passage 
about the snail in “Summer. Irqages”, Clare’s 
verse does not haunt the memory, and though 
he does have some variety of matter he seems 
at his best only in nature poetry. The editors, 
however, regard him as a major poet and give 
us a generous selection from his verse, tracing 
the development of an increasingly personal 
voice through The Shepherd's Calendar (1827), 
The Rural Muse (1835) and The Midsummer 
Cushion, not published till 1979.. They draw 
attention to his Intelligent criticism of his con- 
temporaries and the vigour and humour of his 
prose. 

They suggest too that the asylum poems 
have been overrated, because of the pathetic 
circumstances of their composition, and also 
because it is easier to establish a text for them. 
They think Clare’s poetic development was 
retarded during the asylum years, and point to 
tht poems In imitation Scots dialect, and other 
signs of sentimentality (though Clare may have 
thought of them as songs set to music and 
hence to be judged by different criteria) , Clare 
was effectively a prisoner in those years, he had 
ho home to return to, and no opportunity to 
make an independent living. Victorian taste 
had largely turned against poetry and towards 
the novel, and in poetry to (he exotic, the 
highly -decorated, or the dramatic (in Scott, 
Tennyson, Browning), all alien to Clare's 
"quiet voice from the English countryside". I 
feel about Clare as GeOrge Orwell did about 
W. H. Davies, a similar kind of. poet: Davies 
"gives one the feeling of drinking draught after 
draught of spring water, wonderfully re- 
freshing, but, . . , turning one’s mind fn the 
dlteitlon of whidky after the first pint of two”. 

Hardy , wrote more than ,900 poems, and 
Samuel Hynes’s excellent selection includes 
well over half of them. He includes nil the best 
knows ones arid mqny. others that show the 
differed modes and tones of Hardy’s poetry, 
though In his introduction he emphasizes the 
sad old man as' the most enduring memory we 
have of it: There is qothlng here of Hardy the 
novelist, and if this volume is meant to repre- 
sent all that'matters in'Hardy other than the 
novels -might, Jtnjve.' .to jtndude' 

• i* m r “'i 1 ' .ie.. J f'.i’A * /un.' 


some of the short stories, which are unduly 
neglected, at the expense of some of the poems 
which merely repeat over and over again 
Hardy’s characteristic themes, broodings and 
preoccupations. But if this book is judged sole- 
ly on its representation of Hardy the poet it 
comes off very well. The modern dismissal of 
The Dynasts is implicitly supported (like the 
dropping of The Excursion by selectors of 
Wordsworth) but a few songs from it are given. 
The central stress is on Hardy the lyric poet, 
and Hynes has just and sensitive things to say 
about him in that capacity. “Hardy's poems", 
he says, “belong to an English tradition that 
goes back to Romantic poets like Wordsworth 
and John Clare, and beyond them to the 
anonymous beginnings of the English lyric in 
the Middle Ages. It is a poetry, essentially, of 
normative experience; plain, low-pitched, 
physical, and abiding. It says that .life goes on, 
and that human beings think and feel in much 
the same way from one generation to another, 
and from one century to another, and that 
because they think and feel, they are capable of 
tragedy, and of poetry. It is the principal tradi- 
tion in English verse." I don’t know what 
“normative" means here ("normal", perhaps?) 
and most of the things Hynes thinks particular- 
ly characteristic of English verse seem to me to 
have been said by Homer, but otherwise this is 
very well put, and in n context of excellent 
literary criticism quite free from academic 
jargon. 

From Writer to Reader: Studies in Editorial 
Method by Philip Gaskell, first published in 
1978, is now available in paperback (268pp. St 
Paul's Bibliographies, West End House, West 
End Terrace, Winchester, Hampshire S022 
5EN. £8.50. 0 906795 30 3). By presenting 
extracts from the early texts of twelve works of 
literature and following them through their 
surviving stages from writer to reader, Gaskell 
aims to illuminate the theory and practice of 
textual editing. The works range from Haring- 
ton's translation of Orlando furioso (1591) to 
Tom Stoppard's Travesties (174). 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL 
FICTIONS OF 
AMBROSE BIERCE 

Structuring the Ineffable 
Cathy N Davidson 

Cathy N Davidson here reassesses Ambrose 
Bierce as a fictional experimentalist whore 
stories reveal surprisingly modern views on 
the nature of language and the relationship 
between language, perception, and fictional 
forms. Bierce’s texts anticipate the 
postmodern period, and Davidson lays the 
foundation for serious scrutiny of an 
eminent precursor of postmodern literature- 

' mp Pl m$s 

CHARLES DICKENS 
& THE ROMANTIC SELF 

Lawrence Frank 

Lawrence Frank Is the first to connect 
Dickens and Sigmund Freud, with their 
■hared conception of the divided self, to the 
romantic tradition pf Rousseau and Ooethe. 
December, 288 pp, £23.95 

REALISM, MYTH, & 
HISTORY 

IN DEFOE’S FICTION 

MasdmUllan E Novak ■ 

Daniel Defoe successfully blended facts and 
the fanciful into novels that remain fresh 
and provocative, and Novak’s stwly . 
emphasizes Defoe’s talents as an artist arid 
■ Inventive thinker.. , 

170 pp, Ulus, £16.95 ' 
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Diagnosis of decline 


Jonathan Israel 

DAVID R. R1NGR0SE 

Madrid and the Spanish Economy, 1560-1850 
405pp. University of California Press. £29.20. 
052004457 ft 

This is an outstanding work, something of a 
model of how to write economic history, which 
will surely be consulted by a multitude of stu- 
dents. scholars and the general public. It is. all 
specialists in the field will agree, one of the 
most important publications of recent decades 
dealing with the economic decline and stagna- 
tion of early modem Spain. It adds a good deal 
! which is new, both in terms of data and inter- 
pretation. and takes the whole debate about 
this major and ever controversial topic several 
stages further. • 

David R. Ring rose's objective, in which he 
largely succeeds, is not simply to reconstruct 
■ the demographic and economic evolution of 
Madrid bur to delineate dearly the phases of its 
interaction both with its hinterland, Spain’s 
land-locked interior, and with the country's 
coastal periphery. Bringing out the elaborate 
counterpoint . between these three basic com- 
ponents of Spain’s economy, he presents a full 
and mostly convincing account of Madrid's 
central role both in the process of decline itself 
and in perpetuating the prolonged phase of 
subsequent stagnation which persisted into the 
nineteenth century. Particularly effective and 
useful is (he way the authorcombines the use of 
new statistical material which he has gathered, 
relating to Madrid itself, with a comprehensive 
selection of other data, relating to the interior 
and periphery, which he lias assembled from 
the mass of secondary literature, including 
numerous relatively little known articles pub- 
lished in sometimes rather obscure Spanish 
regional journals, all of which he collates and 
integrates with his own findings in a masterly 
fashion. In all , he presents no less tha n ninety- 1 
two statistical tables and graphs, the bulk of 1 
.jjWliiat. Is pew in. -them incoming patterns of 1 

... . TV _^qwor Spain and of • 

nearly modem Europe more generally, are of 
wide-ranging significance. First and foremost, 
we have here overwhelming confirmation of 
what one or two historians had previously 
argued more tentatively: that the decline of 

Spain began not before but slightly after 1600 

■apd involved , a rapid, indeed catastrophic de-., 

• • terioration ahd cpntraction.:-In short, Spain, 

V. a P d especially the Spanish interior other than 
. Madrid, suffered the most spectacular demo- 
graphic, commercial and Industrial collapse of 
early modem times. The widely influential no- 
tlon, vigorously advanced in recent years by’ 

Henry Kapien (though r never convincing to. 
thosq who had actually researched the crucial 
; period), that there was no fundamental change 
irt the economic and social structure, of Spain 
dunng the first plan of the seventeenth century, 
and that Spain never in reality declined at all, is 
so thoroughly demolished that it can hardly be 
Said that there is anything of it left. At the same ' 
time the older but still popular idea, deeply ' 
entrenched in: the, standard textbooks, that 
Spain's decline began during the reign of Philip 
1 ,.IIi Somewhere around 1570, has been shown, 
once again but this time conclusively, to be 
sheer nonsense based on a confused upder- 
; I s^idlngoftKeimpact <?n Spain of the Outbreak . 

: , Ckuntrieswars in' the 1570s, which. ■ ' 

, 5? rc *^j ai re-rouiing of Spahisb wool exports" 

: away IrOrnthfc Netherlands,- ciestrdyjng the . 

! .'^taUtypfbne or Wo towns in northern Spain,' - ! 
tiotably Buitgos apd Medina del Campo.That 
Spant declined, and declined spectacularly,- 
• during the first third of the seventeenth centiiry- 
there can no longer be any sedousdoubt.lt \$ 

, now abundantly.cleari despite the remarltabi6 ; ‘ 

amount of np.nsqosa that: has been written tq . 

■ fhs wntraty} that the sudden proliferation in ' 

\ ^^s^.nteenth-century Spajn of arbitristas, . 

. that is ■ writers of economic tracts and- dis- ■ 

: curses proclaiming doom and glorim as well as ’ 

. a wide kMortnient Qf Suggested remedioSv co- / 
fticlded exactly wJtb the period of break-dovin 
Hpd rein.. ' V 

. ■ But sbprt Snd sharp though it was-. Spajn’s 
decline a complexprocess. On tjie Who! e, 
coastal Spaiij suffered a less severe decline 
i than did the interior and soon Staged a partial 
I recoverys diverging more end kfcbre -f fOuv (ba - 


rest of the country, owing to involvement in 
overseas trade with north-western Europe and 
Spanish America. And then Madrid, the third 
component of Spain's economy, collapsed 
* several decades later than the rest essentially 
'■ because of the growing concentration of gov- 
ernment, trade and finance there, precisely 
a during the first three decades of the seven- 
. rcenth century, when the rest of the country 
slumped. Thus the years 1600-30, the decisive 
phase of setback for Spain as a whole, were a 
(e period of explosive growth for Madrid, its 
, s rapidly increasing population rising by 1630 to 
around 175,000. Then, from around 1630, 
Madrid in turn sank into a sharp decline. 
r _ though the city’s economy was never so totally 
|t blighted as was that of the other cities of the 
I interior. The slump in the decades 1630-80 
brought the city's population down to around 
„ 125,000 and was followed, as in the country 

' generally, by an immensely long phase of 
P stagnation. 

But why 16307 Ringrosc’s statistical tables 
are not so precise an instrument that we can 
easily infer the precise year in which the col- 
lapse of Madrid’s economy began. He seems to 
be arguing that Madrid's decline began some- 
where in the 1630s. And here we come up 
against the familiar limits of an economic his- 
tory study of this type. The author offers some 
conventional explanations as to why the turn- 
ing-point came then, alluding to rising taxation 
and the Spanish Crown's excessive commit- 
ments in the Netherlands and Germany, but at 
this point he becomes somewhat tentative. 
Having identified the middle decades of the 
seventeenth century as the crucial watershed in 
the history of Madrid, he has curiously little to 
say about the actual disasters, commercial, 
financial and political, which afflicted the city 
at that time. He mentions the adverse impact 
of the long war between France and Spain 
which broke out in 1635 but fails to enlarge on 
this in any way. In particular, he makes no 
mention of the shutting off of the overland 
route, via Navarre and Bayonne, which, since 
u direcUinks with Holland were se- 

vered, tad been Madrid** chief Hnfc, ^th Am- ’ 
sterdain. For Madrid, this was one of the most 
immediately damaging effects of the severing 
of relations with France. 

And then, in view of Ringrose’s formidable 
reading, it Is highly perplexing to find that he 
makes no mention of the recent research of his 
fellow American historian, J.C. Boyajian, on 
the Madrid financial crash of 1647 and the rise 
and fall pf the Portuguese New Christian bank- 
ers who, from 1627 to 1647, dominated the 
financial life of the capital. No less strange, 

. Ringrose fails, to discuss the vicious resurgence 
of Inquisition persecution in Madrid, after 
Olivares's downfall, in 1643, which wps 'specifi- 
cally aimed at the Portuguese New Christian 
commercial elite and which precipitated the 
fljght of the bulk of this group during the years 
1645-60, mainly to Amsterdam and Livorno 
but, to a lesser extent, also to Hamburg and 
London, an exodus Which, as everyone who 
has dealt with it knows, did substantial damage 
to Madrid, stripping the efty of a large part of 
its capital resources. To any historian sensitive 
to politics as well as to economics, it is bound to 
seem that the author should have specified 
1635 and not 163Q as the starting-point of Mad- 
rid s decline and that he should have investi- 
gated. the context of Madrid life in the mid 
‘. seventeenth, cpqtury wlth moTe care. ' ” 

‘ What ,Was it that caused the decline of Spain : 
qcrording to Ringrose?.. Disaster ensued, lie 
claims, from changes in circumstances at the 
| eijid of the 'Sixteenth taiituryi.yas agricultural 
output 'stagnated, food sho]ftage’s phd Amep- 
can bullion pushed; up Spanish prices 'and 
. . .labpup cpsts, atioWng foreign products to cap? 
lure SpahCs qyeweos markefs and penetrate', 
her domestic ones; At the same time, rising 
• f 5tat!9/,Turul eednomyr. weakened 

domestic dCmand and regional; exchanges;" 

V. ^ S splendidly canqlse foliation of allthe 
.old arguments adduced to cxplain.the decline ■ 
°f Spain but the. fefct remains Ihitiall this'fc ; 
•purely spcculativd and glves ridjcal InBleafeh ' « 
as tQ why t|re key reversal of jrendsl followed/. 
by:a disastrous deterioration qVetywherd ex- 
cept at Mhiljid, hegnti shortly; after 1600; . 

; Ilia point is. that the decljijie qf Spain waisnot 
■a. gradual transition but a sudden, catastrophic 
~*se tbaefe.-T he- capture ^Spaln'i’donibrtic^irf. " 


American markets by foreign products was in- Spanish do 
deed crucial. The manufacturing towns of the trade to thi 
interior - Toledo, Segovia, Valladolid, and was potenti 
COrdoba - were the hardest hit of all, losing pcan penct 
more than two-thirds of their population, and disputes thi 
they clearly dragged the agricultural econo- ses. But in 
mies of their surrounding regions down with bined with 
them, a process which destroyed much of the Europe, w 
traditional interchange between interior and vitality nnd 
periphery. But why should so momentous n David Ri 
conquest of markets have occurred specifically several inaji 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century? grasp of Sp 
As matters now stand it would seem we are nomic statu 
able to date the commencement of the collapse and, in part 
very precisely indeed. At Toledo, the most the bulk of 
important of Spain's manufacturing centres, during the s 
while there was clearly some loss of momcn- tury. Wcno 

turn and difficulty throughout the period 1590- of a complcl 

1609, the real collapse, the dramatic disin- lacking is a i 
tegration on which historians ought to be between ec 
focusing their attention, took place in the years Beyond tha 

1609-21 , not before and not after. And there is wean educa 
surely no great mystery about this, provided that Spain’s 
one looks at the political context. The flood of no less hoar; 
Dutch, Flemish, French and English products there was ni 
which poured into Spain as a result of Lerma’s Spanish eco 
peace policy, and especially his signing of the seventeenth 
Twelve Years’ Truce with the Dutch, in 1609, Spain is sim 
totally transformed conditions both on the scholars. 

An epic archbishop 


Spanish domestic market and in the 
trade to the Spanish Indies. Spain? E?" 
was potentially vulnerable to nmth-S^ 
pcan penetration long before lfiflaw 
disputes that it suffered f.Ofn majorwou?* 
ses. But it was a shift in policy at 
bined with a rapid expansion in m2 
Europe, which destroyed Spain's^!? 
vitality nnd independence. ? 

David Ringrose’s magisterial book brin Bll! 
several major strides closer to a comnreW^ 
grusp of Spain's decline to a suborfcIS 
nomic status dependent on north-west Eumw 
and m particular, on Amsterdam, whiS 
the bulk of the silver re-exported fromsS 
during the second half of the seventeeniw 
tury. Wc now, seemingly, have all theelemm 
of a complete explanation at hand. What is m 
lacking is a degree of liaison and collaborstmi 
between economic and political historic 
Beyond that what remains to be done is to 
wean educated opinion off the hoary old view 
that Spain’s decline began in the 1570sandthe 
no less hoary (and even more wrong) viewthii 
there was no decisive structural change in tlx 
Spanish economy during the first third of & 
seventeenth century and that the decline d 
Spain is simply a myth created by misguided 
scholars. 


Jeremy Catto 


R. A. FLETCHER 

Saint James's Catapult: The life and times of 
Diego Gelmfrez of Santiago de Compostela 
341pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £28. 
0198225814 


The Compostela pilgrimage was once more 
real in England that it can be now. Lourdes and 
Fatima have the pilgrim trade, fired by a Mar- 
ian devotion which outshines anything St 
lamps the Greater can 6ffer, The road to San- 
tiago presents more than the usual obstacles to 
the traveller, which also manifest themselves in 
the jealous particularism of corporate bodies 
met with by every historical enquirer. Paradox- 
ically perhaps, the historical energy devoted in 
this century by Spanish historians to their 
country’s medieval past has been prodigious: 
Mependez Pidal, Sanchez Albomoz, Amfirico 
Castro would be giants in any historiography. 
Their task, like Stubbs's, was to define the 
pplitical and cultural tradition of their country, 
its hupanidad. It has largely bien left to for- 
eign scholars to point out the links and parallels 
between Spain and her neighbours, her Islamic 
heritage, her Mediterranean economy, her 
part in the friendship network of Cluny. 

Fn recent years a remarkable . group of 
English historians of medieval Spain, largely 
thpugh not exclusively concentrating on the 
neglected antiquities of the Spanish ehureh, 
has begun to make its own contribution; In 1978 
R. A. Fletcher’s austerely titled Episcopate in 
i ^d°m of Ledn in die Twelfth Century 
placed the church of the conservative north- 
west in a European light, Now, with “a narrow- 
er focus and a longer reach” he directs his 
attention to the maker of the great pilgrimage 

^ Compostela, first 
archtoshdp Diego (Jelmfrez (1100-40). Called 
J J? v- P ? nted ■Frohaisni 4 * , lifc-and-times” 
a / ld bo!d Jy a ddressed, , with spark- 
hrinoi a ^^ reader8hi P» it not only 

: - a , n0 be " epic ^ Wshop, but 

. bpenspp the isolated, inward-fopking world of 

< r Pngih? of the " cuIf °f St James' at 

S * Mgbt °n the nature of 

ipiigntnage itself.; ; . 

; ^ Diegp Gelmfr^ rosc to be bishop and later 
(archbishop of Santiago much as Thomas Beck-' 
|(^me to Canterbury; , by making himself use- • 
bi^hops and the king of Ledh 
; ay^qi^ie. Befcnd hipvlay thc long tradition 
! MV®# rolling, hills' 

^aip.The WngdomofAsturias or iSfip whs 
; Jteelf areawte province^ ct^t Of fi^m’tjie Chi6- 
linnart mainsfrunrii rif . • 




■ a province: raided from the sea on occrioa, 
but not yet the nursery of Atlantic seamen wto 
would sail with the Armada. Here then, be- 
tween the eighth century and the eleventh, on 
books, new ideas barely stirred the surface d 
traditional life. An antique learning, culled 
from Isidore and the Spanish fathers, andpre- 
served in the idiosyncratic "Visigothic" script, 
passed for the Galician equivalent of the Caro- 
lingian renaissance. Fletcher’s evocation d 
tenth-century Galicia, a Prospero’s isle where 
an inward-looking and much intermarried 
nobility washed down their lobsters and conger 
eels with Galician cider, unconcerned with in- 
fidels or any foreigner, is one of the best tty? 
in the book. For a parallel society one vmU 
have to look to Ireland - but Irishmen travelled 
further - or Sardinia. 

Another surprise is that the tradition 
theme of medieval Spanish history is coniptf- 
uously absent. The wars against the Moon 
hardly touched Galicians before . 1150, to 
whom they were at best a rival focus of pa WO; 
age for the Leonese kings; and the idea of St 
James as the protector of Christian Spain nnja 
now, It seems, be dated to a later period, 
many prelates of the early twelfth century, 
Diego Gelmfrez distilled the earlier tradStioos 
of his see and its saint in Hn explicit statemen 
of spiritual and temporal possessions, flpw 
and privileges. He gave form to the mytn mo 
J ames as the apostle of Spain and prpvio»l 
clear focus for the pilgrimage. As a «*“*■- 
enriier history of the cult of St ■f a ® es . . ^ 
pilgrims, then its importance to the nJP 
that is certain is that the idea that 51 
evangelized Spain first appears in wt WP 
century; and the notion that he was _ 
Compostela only emerged after the dfeff * • 
about 830, of ah early Christian ^re 
holy man’s grave on the site °* j*. ttl! 
cathedral. Imperfectly ex c avatM_ P - 
nlneteenth century, it is acharacteristi^n^ 
century tomb. But in the 
mortal remains were identified as th ? 

had become, part of the Leoneso ^ 
over Galicia! by 950 the 
: Were making the hazardous. ; 
ppstela; guidebooks and 
followed in. due course. In the te , 
kings and saints rose 

ral power was closely allied io ^ ^ 

. If the ReconqUista was |rin(S ^ . 

pilgrinis, then its important ^ miy- 

■ iSn and perhaps lo al| : 

h?ve been exaggerated too. F «j a i 

' Mil ne^d to pay less artenftpn ^ 

tivcly well-documented urban . ^ 

'membertheruraUMti^P^ of ”Ji SS: 
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Louis Allen 

SHUSAKUENDO 
Stained Glass Elegies 
Translated by Van L. Gessel 
165 pp. Peter Owen. £7.95. 

0720606292 

Stained Glass Elegies, a group of eleven short 
stories put together from two Japanese collec- 
tions, deals with themes familiar from Silence 
and The Samurai; and others strangely and 
startlingly different. Most of the “heroes” are 
Catholics, not convinced believers, but hang- 
eis-on to an etiolated set of beliefs and prac- 
tices inherited from their mothers. 

"A Forty-Year Old Man” undergoes lung 
surgery and asks his wife to bring a myna bird 
to the hospital. He is visited by his sister-in- 
law, who has been his mistress and has aborted 
his child. He remembers going to confession to 
a foreign priest whose breath was as foul as the 


myna bird’s cage; just as the cage’s gridwork 
recalls that of the confessional. He tries to 
teach the bird “Good morning”, but the bird 
cannot say it, any more than he could bring 
himself to confess the adultery and abortion. 
Egi, “The Despicable Bastard", lives in a 
Christian student dormitory in war-time 
Tokyo. A group of students visits a leper col- 
ony to entertain the patients. The visit ends 
with a baseball game in which Egi, who has a 
gash on his knee and is terrified of being in- 
fected, sprints to base and is halted in his tracks 
by the thought of colliding with the leper base- 
man. The leper sees what is going through his 
mind and says softly, "Go ahead. I won’t touch 
you". In "My Belongings", Suguro is baptized 
because his aunt thinks it’s a good idea. Instead 
of shedding Christianity in adult life, he finds 
that his internal Christ takes on with him “the 
sunken grizzled face of middle age”. Suguro, 
who has married unromantically, tells his wife 
he never really wanted her, and as he watches 
the tears streaming down her face he discovers 


Brothers in corruption 


Patrick McCarthy 

LEONARDO SCI ASCIA 

The Day of the Owl and Equal Danger 
Translated by Archibald Colquhoun and 
Arthur Oliver; and Adrienne Foulke 
126pp. Manchester. Carcanet. £7.95. 

0856355666 

ll is surprising that Leonardo Sciascia’s novels 
lie not better known in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, both because he is surely, along with 
Halo Calvino, Italy's finest prose-writer and 
because his books are superficially, albeit de- 
ceptively, simple. Many of them are in the 
form of detective stories in which the crime is 
gradually obscured rather than explained, and 
the detective rather than the criminal is 
punished. 

The Day of the Owl (1961) depicts a police- 
man from northern Italy, Bellodi, who is en- 
deavouring to solve a Sicilian -murder. He 
makes good progress until he encounters a 
mafioso protected by high-ranking politicians 
in Rome; at this point a fog of obscurity de- 
scends and the policeman admits defeat. Equal 
danger (1971) is a more complex novel; the 
detective, Rogas, pursues a murderer of judges 
only to discover that the ruling 6Hte is manipu- 
lating the killings. Blaming them dn New Left 
terrorists and exploiting the climate of fear, the 
Rome politicians are preparing either a coup 
that or a grand alliance between the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists or else the two 
Wags at once. 

In the background of Sciascia’s books lurk 
the men of power who are the real agents of 
otil, even if they cannot control it and may 
ftomselves become victims of violence. They 
*Ppear to the reader via fragments of conversa- 
hon, telephone calls and brief allusions. Since 
stand.both inside and outside history it is 
templing to interpret Sdascia's novels in poli- 
jjral terms, although this is another false trail 
'k'™ which he sends us, ■ . 

' Certainly readera who are interested in Ita- 
p Politics will have no trouble recognizing in 
Equal Danger references to the historic corti- 
Promise, to New Left: militants who talk re-: ■ 
rotation but are thoroughly bourgeois, and 
of all to the Christian Democrats whose 
is bated on organized comiptioh., And, 
Wfllle SdascIa seems, like almost everyone else 
Vitaly at the time, to have uoderestirilated the 
™Portance of the. Red Brigades who were,' at 
. pari*, a new and independent form of 
^^Eqiuil Dqnger- may be rcad as an oblique 

. . ^“t issue ^- heralded by the slightly 

f pleading theme, “After, the Revolution?’ - 
. (272pp. Penguin, £3.50, 0 14 00 7566 6) 

. vJS 05 to® good hqbit of publishing Milan 
•. 22?^ M P a riV'or PraguB" lrtc]udes a brief 

; ^^PPriof his fellow-Czecb novelist], JOsef 
{. ■ who ii hitntelf represented by a 

r ^“^r-Mlraples". (Excerpted from the , 
1 ‘ In fiphemld, by any chance? 

1 _ ^-^4 *S/ : sometimes curiously shortf- of . 

* 88tl ® .N un $ er Thir- 
• some eptries from theinfambus 

^ !■ -*% ^.-(^.e^omew.itbgether with 'Doris 

\ v ■' ' v ' ' i ; t ■ • "4 } r ‘ " *' '3 *1 • 


prophecy of the P2 conspiracy to undermine 
the state. 

Most readers will rightly ignore such mat- 
ters, but they will not fail to be drawn with a 
mixture of fascination and repulsion into Scias- 
cia’s Sicily, where violence is an organic part of 
everyday life. Four characters occupy the 
stage: the bystander, the informer, the detec- 
tive and the mafioso. The bystander has the 
simplest role, for, obeying the code of “omer- 
th”, he sees and hears nothing while crimes are 
committed around him. The informer, whom 
Sciascia depicts brilliantly, walks a tightrope 
between the mafioso and the policeman, who 
incarnate equally menacing forms of power: 

To him the law was utterly irrational, created on the 
spot by those in command. . . . Between rich and 
{x>or, between wise and ignorant, stood the guar- 
dians of the law who only used the strong arm on the 
poor; the rich they protected and defended. 

The policeman has a different sense of law 
and he lives by the creed of reason. He quickly 
discovers, however, that imagination and in- 
tuition are necessary in Sicily. Sdascia's detec- 
tives are unashamedly litermy . men steeped in 
Pirandello and Borges, and they know that 
every so-called reality is accompanied by 
several others. The temptation that awaits 
them is to be drawn into the mystery they are 
exploring. Rogas, for example, realizes that 
the murderer Cres is a mirror image of himself; 
both of them are convinced that Italian life is a 
vast conspiracy. 

Similarly Bellodi comes to understand that 
his antagonist, Don Arena, is a necessary 
figure in Sicily. Since the island has known only 
invaders, brigands and distant, inefficient gov- 
ernments there can be no morality or legality. 
Instead the mafioso imposes his rule by an act 
of forc6 which, though criminal, reveals cour- 
age and defiance. So Don Arena and Bellodi, 
who is that exceptional figure, the honest 
policeman, are brothers as well as enemies. 

This is a disturbing theme; Sciasda leaves it 
dangling. In general his detectives are alert to 
the danger and they assert, however unsuccess- 
fully, their belief In iaW against the mafioso and 
hisVemote protectors who are also his vassals. 

Outwardly simple, these 'novels are tech- 
nically corapl&c; Orte characteristic device that 
Sciasda employs is to offer chunks of free in- 
direct speech which are both the testfrriony of 
one, unreliable individual and a' part of the 
general narrative. Siich pages are not easy to 
render in English but these translators have 
done a competent job. Carcanet deserves 
praise' for publishing Sdascia and it is 
.. gopd thptmdre translations are forthcoming. 

Lessing’s prefatory apologia. She offers three 
reasorts for her hoax: to be reviewed as a new 
writer; to cheer tip younger writers (by her lack 
cjf success); and to avenge herself bn thore 
reviewers who - having pleaded with her to 
write realistically again - felled to recognize 
this' pseudonymous hovel. There are samp who 
think that Lessing’s Caper has proved more 
about her writing than she Intended, but her 
■ main point was worth making,, that serious 
Writers; known and unknown, ate increasingly, 
the .vidtaii a : publidty racket. - ; * ■ ■; 

..--•‘iV- . .• v- ' v' '-J.C. 

' ; . rt'.ii'- • ; v.V l, t 1 ‘"’i '•"• ■' 


behind it the face of “that Man". He will never 
leave her, and for the same reason never leave 
his Christ: "I have tormented you the same way 
I have tormented my wife. I’m not at all sure 
that I will not go on abusing you as I do her. But 
I will never cast you off utterly." 

The stories are peopled with self-indulgent 
moral weaklings, afraid of physical pain, accus- 
tomed (like Endo himself) to massive surgery 
and long bouts in hospital, remorseful and 
Christ-haunted. They are not lapsed Catholics, 
they are inadequate, rather, and the sense of 
their inadequacy is pointed up by Endo’s fas- 
cination with the Christian martyrs of six- 
teenth-century Japan, who stand out in sharp 
contrast to the timid apostates of their own day 
and the flaccid half-believers of the present. 

The hero of “Mothers” has been brought up 
by a woman abandoned by her husband (there 
is autobiography here , too) and one day arrives 
home to find his mother dead. He had been 
delayed on the way, scrutinizing a friend's 
pornographic photos. He visits the remnants 
of early Catholic settlements on the fringes of 
Southern Japan, the islands off Kyushu where 
“hidden Christians” (kakure Kirishitan) sur- 
vived persecution by outwardly conforming, 
but hid statues of the Virgin Mary behind the 
family Buddha and observed the Christian fes- 
tivals as well as compulsorily attending the loc- 
al temple. These people still live as out- 
siders. The local Catholics have little to do with 
them, and they shun newcomers, refusing to 
marry outside their own kind, and claim their 
brand of Catholicism to be the true one. But it 
is not their stubborn endurance which interests 
him; rather the fact that they are the offspring 
of apostates: “Like their ancestors, they can- 
not utterly abandon their faith; instead they 
live out their lives, consumed by remorse and 
dark quiet and shame." 

Suguro (the name recurs), in “Unzen”, visits 
a commonplace little town on the edge of 
Kyushu, home of many of the Christians 
hideously tortured to death Bfter the Shima- 
bara rebellion in 1636. During the journey he 


reads Collado’s Confessions, and speculates on 
the difference between the unshakable faith of 
the martyrs and his own spiritual feebleness. 
But one man in the Confessions was like him: 
an apostate who abandoned his faith to save his 
wife and children, but was irresistibly drawn to 
the hot springs where the tortures took place, 
and watched his former companions die. A 
single phrase from the Confessions pierces 
Suguro’s heart; “The apostate endures a pain 
none of you can comprehend." 

Professor Van Gessel, Endo's correct if 
somewhat wooden translator, indicates in a 
note that Endo's range is far greater than the 
six novels currently available in translation 
show. Endo is also a comic writer, and “In- 
credible Voyage" signals a totally different ta- 
lent. It’s a spoof of the film Fantastic Voyage , in 
which a diminished Raquel Welch explores 
the inside of a human body. In the year 2005, 
Dr Yamazato Bontaro, similarly reduced by 
microgamma rays, boards a mini-submarine 
which is injected into the bloodstream of a girl, 
Sayuri, whom he much admires, to operate - 
successfully - on a cancerous growth. Things 
go wrong. The submarine pilot celebrates in- 
temperate ly and loses his way. The surgeons 
find themselves bobbing up and down Sayuri’s 
intestine and discover to their dismay that no 
pre-operntional enema has been administered. 
They are reduced to leaving their craft and 
hacking their way with a surgical scalpel 
through a vast turd. Fending off an attack by a 
gigantic threadworm, they appronch the anus 
and liberation only to realize they are loo weak 
to force their wny through . They hit on the idea 
of tickling the bowel wall and are blown out on 
the typhoon force of Sayuri's fart. Suitably 
enlarged, Honiara visits his patient a few days 
later, but there is no Swiftean upshot. Love 
wins out over physiology, Endo tells us, tongue 
firmly installed in cheek. 

There is a great fund of Endo's humour still 
to be explored. It would be good to have more 
of it, with some of his essays on'religiori, litera- 
ture and love, and his student clays in France. 


New Art Books from Yale . . . 


Tlie Later Paintings and Drawings of John Constable . " f - 

Graham Reynolds 

This catalogue raisonnfi is a beautifully produced and indispensable reference on the later 
work of one of the best-loved and best-known artists in the history of Western art. 
Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art 
880pp. 833 black-and-white illus. + 250 colour plates 2 vols. £140.00 

The Paintings of J. M. W. Turner 

Revised edition 

Martin Butlin and Evelyn Joll 

This prize-winning catalogue raisonriti of Turner’s paintings is published in a fully revised 
form incorporating fresh information on every important picture and completely new 
entries for fourteen works that have come to light since the book's first publication. 
Winner of the 1978 MUchell Prize for Art History 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre [or Studies in British Art and the Tate Gallery 
944pp, 24 3 black-and-white illus. + 320 colour plates 2 vols. £125.00 

The Etchings of James McNeill Whistler 

Katharine Lochnah 

The nineteenth century recognised Whistler as the greatest print maker since Rembrandt, 
and his etchings can be considered the summit of bis artistic achievement. This is the first 
book on the subject since the early years of the century. 

326pp. 300 black-white illus. Cloth £25.00 Paper £8.95 \ r . 

James Gibbs 

Terry Friedman 

James Gibbs, designer of St. Mart in -in -the- Fie Ids and St. Mary-le-Strand, was a successful 
and prolific architect of the eigheemh century. This is a fully documented record of his 
career and architectural achievement. 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies In British Art 
368pp. 331 blackTand-whlte illus. + 16 colour plates £40.00 

The Drawings of Josef Albers ' 

Nicholas Fox weber . 

This handsome volume reproduces 142 of Albers's less well-known representational ■ 
drawings he made early in his career. ' I. 

208pp. 12 colour plates- + 142 two-colour illus, arid 52 halftones £29.50 • 

' YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven & London 1 
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Among the sweating soldiery 


Lindsay Duguid 


BARBARA KER WILSON 

Jane Austen In Australia 

330pp . Seeker and Warburg.£8. 95. 

0436577003 

JOAN AIKEN 

Mansfield Revisited 

183pp. Golinncz, £7.95. 

0575035374 

JOHNWHEATCROFT 

Catherine, Her Book 

179pp.Ne w York : Cornwall Books .£9 .50 . 

08453 4742X 

Jane Am ten in Australia has the novelist 
accompanying her aunt Jane Leigh Perrot on a 
visit to New South Wales in the year 1804-5, a 
year unrecorded in Jane Austen's letters. The 
fact that she was arrested, tried and acquitted 
of stealing lace from a shop in Bath in 1799 
leads to the supposition that, having naturally 
contemplated the prospect of an enforced visit 
to England's penal colony, Mrs Leigh Perrot 
should then decide to go there on an expedition 
with her naturalist husband; it is further sup- 
posed that Jane Austen was at this time heart- 
broken at the death of the man she had hoped 
to marry and was therefore invited to go along. 
Thus she soon has her first sight of Table Bay; 
becomes prey to flies; hobnobs with an abor- 
igine; and is somewhat attracted to a former 
highwayman. 

These suppositions are dealt with in the early 
chapters of the book, which depict unexcep- 
tional scenes in Steventon, Sid mouth and 
Bath - painted with a delicate wash of 
Georgette Heyer. Other episodes take place in 
the Austen household and in lodgings near the 
Angel where Mrs Leigh Perrot is committed 
for several months before her trial. These last 
are far from bloodless: brightly coloured and 
highly atmospheric, thick with thieves' cant, 
the smell of mutton chops and the conversation 
of the rather Dickensian Scadding family. De- 
.. 1 9$$ ^ gh , theje isn feeling that the. 

fbH^ vHth -tetters mid ! bio. 
graphical facts recycled to make a convincing 
story. The parly sets sail and the voyage itself, 

• via Rio and the Ca pe, occasions a larger cast of 
Characters and more freedom In the writing; 


discussions of slavery, prognostications of 
"machines for sewing" in a new industrial age. 
a history of the colony. 

In New South Wales itself - first in Sydney, 
then in Parramatta - the slight figure of Jane 
Austen almost disappears against a back- 
ground of Antipodean vigour - "the dust, the 
pigs tethered along the Tank Stream, the piles 
of refuse, the toiling convict gangs, the sweat- 
ing soldiery". Here too is a dangerous social 
freedom, for the English visitors live at close 
quarters with prostitutes, convict-servants and 
"emancipists*': even the higher stratum in- 
cludes duellists, drunken judge-advocates and 
brave pioneer wives. Reverberations of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars 
are in the air and the only news of England is a 
six-month-old warning, relayed by American 
newspapers, of an invasion by the French. 

The second half of the book moves at a brisk 
pace; Barbara Ker Wilson's rich material gets a 
little our of hand when there is an uprising of 
Irish convicts and Jane Austen sails back to 
England to work on Sense and Sensibility. 
Leaving aside the question of whether the 
book offers a true portrait of the artist (she is 
shown as both roguish and opinionated), we 
are given an enjoyable account of early Austra- 
lian life and an original view of early 
nineteenth-century English history. Despite 
occasional anachronisms of expression Jane 
Austen in Australia offers some rewarding con- 
trasts; incongruity is part of its appeal. 

It is not incongruity but artificiality that 
makes Joan Aiken’s Mansfield Revisited so un- 
satisfactory. In recounting the fortunes of Fan- 
ny's younger sister Susan - who figured in the 
original novel as a hoyden ish teenager re- 
moved in her turn from the contamination of 
Plymouth - Joan Aiken has tried to make 
capital out of the Bertram family and their 
dependants. Of the original cast, only Lady 
Bertram remains unchanged. Sir Thomas and 
Mrs Norris (who might have presented a stron- 
ger challenge to the author) are both dead, 
Fanny and Edmund are absent in the West 
iTtdteXfop Of* the book 5 and the reformed . 
Henry and Mary Crawford art unrecogniz- 
able. Two new characters, Mrs Osborne and 
Mr Wadham, are taken from stock: the former 
loosely based on the character of Mrs Croft in 
Persuasion; the latter an insubstantial gentle- 


old 


TEinina Fisher , : j 

nqch£ler6bebts 1 

TheWlldGW 

... 181pp. Ivfothuen. £8.50 ■ 

.' 0413 529207. j 
t; ’ AILEIEMLATOiJRETTR 
Nuns and Mothers 
213pp. Virago* £9,95.'- 1 

•0860685551 . .. . 

■ “Novel” seems a strimge word with which to 
classify The Wild Girl. It is a Christian feminist 
testament, in the form of an autobiography or 
. fifth. Gospel by Mary Magdalen .Mary appears 
in all the Gospels as a follower of Jesus who 
i was , present at the emcifixtoh and saw Jesus 
after hi,s death . The author assumes that she is 
the Isaifie pefsop as Mbry pf Bethany, sl&terof 
Maftha and. Lazarus, arid, alto as the sinful 
worhan who washes Jesus's feet.Thls Mary 
; Magdalen becomes Jesus's lover arid follows 
mteforth^ast year of his life, Her dreams ifod 
revelations are interspersed With the narrative. 
She talks to Jesus about someof them; and 
preachei on similar themes. Her dreatns Sn- 
dude hew myths of the creation and end of the 
world, ana others personifying processes with- 
in themtod; for Instance a mystical marriage of 
• maie pnd female as a means of reaching spir- 
ttual wholeness. The book end$ wifo a; revelar 
; iiqn ; 6f nuclear holocaust, described , in W 
.. language of the Apocalypse. A. voice sayis- to 
Mafy: “Ta£e this: visianj: and eht ft- up and 
swallow it and dig^sl it- well. And afterwards 
, writif? jit down iri'yourbbcik. First of all It vvjll 
. make your bdiy.bifter arid painful, but then tlje 
■ words Ip yopr motfth shall be as sweet' as hon- 
1 dy.”j Mary lehyes the daughter shejiqs had by,. 
Jesus* arid the. domestic life die has been ‘en- 


joying, to prophwy to many nations what she 
•has seen; she is never heard of again. 

Michfele Roberts says in her introduction 
that in the process of dissecting the myth of 
Mary Magdalen, she found herself creating a 
now one. This new myth tries to tell us how to 
be happy, hovf to live, how to save the world, 
how to solve the problems .of relationship be- 
tween women and men. At the same time, she 
also gives alternative, non-mlraculous versions 
of .many events in the Gospels, Lazarys is not 
really dead; Mary has put him in the tomb as 
part of. a magical rite, to. cure. his illness. The 
feeding of the five thousand is a. "miracle” of 
Martha’s good housekeeping. Most important 
of all, Jesus did not rise from the dead. His 
preaching about 'resurrection is replaced by a 
quite different idea; spiritual rebirth during life 
by entering eternity; through the body, or 
knowing God- by; being folly human. He- 
preaches this d0c(riite>n)pst fully to Mary 
. ^ ,one - Mary sees Jesus in the garden after his 

• deathj but acknowledges it, to be an inner vi- 
, . siOn; the male dirtiplesr ft is suggested - claim 

falsely .that Jbsus has appeared to them too; 
this time in the body,; It is foe culmination of 
their duapefmth Mary. by ^imonPeter, 

who is. anti-women and anti-sex,, they have all 
plprig resented her closeness, to Jesus and her 
stepping but ;of women's traditional ’ role. In 
claiming , the physical resurrection of Jesus 
they reject Mary and his. true teaching, and set 
the raursefo^a m^Ie-dominated Christianity, 

. in which ( G,odis;only father and not Mother; 

• ?* d >V0men qre fobseryiont to men and cannot 

be priest^. 1 

’ - . ieast. r tbink tWstewhathhpp^ns. Like all' 

the best revelations; thbbdpk Is obscure, its 
obscurity is part of an intentional complexity : 


man and possible suitor for Susan. What be- 
comes of them ail is, despite a death, three 
proposals, and first-hand news of Maria's 
adulterous adventures, a flat concoction. 

Putting it together Aiken employs some 
more-or-Iess period language ("‘I am per- 
suaded, ma'am', continued Edmund Bertram 
with half a smile. . . ”) and turns some Austenish 
tricks (a ball, to be belle of, a disappointing 
picnic, a gravel walk) but the whole does not 
ring true. Unlike Barbara Ker Wilson, Aiken 
makes nothing of her own from the original 
material. The scene-setting is not implausible, 
the characters are not grotesquely wrong, but 
we still feel affronted that Mansfield Park 
should have been capitalized on in this way. 

Purportedly the journal of the young 
Catherine Eamshaw, discovered and rewritten 
by her after her marriage to Edgar Linton, 
Catherine, Her Book has a single viewpoint 
and a single voice. As an object, the journal is 
carefully authentic . It is written in four ancient 
volumes of the works of John Bunyan; “tiny 
hieroglyphs adorned or defaced the . . , vol- 
umes. I began to decipher the tiny letters. 
‘Catherine Earnshaw, her book. July 24, 1774. 
Heathcliff was being punished. The novel 
consists of Catherine's personal account of 
Heathcliff, Hindley, Nelly and Joseph at 
Wuthering Heights, an account which has 
more affinities with a soap opera than Emily 
Bronte’s novel. Nelly and Hindley are lovers, 
as are Catherine and Heathcliff; Nelly and 
Heathcliff are Mr Eamshaw’s illegitimate chil- 
dren; Catherine watches Nelly and Hindley 
making love; Catherine and Heathcliff make 
love on the moors; their love is forbidden since 
they are really brother and sister; Edgar is “the 
gentlest and most understanding of husbands” 
and so on. The claustrophobic unreality of 
these reminiscences is increased by the narra- 
tor's tone, which is that of a breathless teen- 
ager. There is a series of “discoveries'* of a 
sensational sort which ends with a brooding 
“Codicil", dated Thrushcross Grange, 
September 30, 1783, about “the little leap of 
life in my womb” and predicting “something in 
me will split and my own life will go on leaking 
out in crimson. Accepting my death as I do, I 
know because I will it that I shall not die before 
I come to term." This at least disposes of any 
doubts about the future. 


I 

intelligent, and passionate; by her rich use of 
symbols and metaphor she transforms feminist 
clich£ into something alive and moving. Her 
-poetic gifts, which turned the screw of intensity 
rather uncomfortably in her two semi-auto- 
biographical novels (A Piece of the Night and 
The Visitation ), are seen to better advantage 
here. The shadow of the author speaking about 
herself and other women is often felt, especial- 
ly in the descriptions of Mary laboriously writ- 
ing her book, but when she is more oblique 
Roberts says more .about women’s condition 
without seeming to wallow in self-pity. . 

In Nuns and Mothers , a jokey but vulnerable 
heroine explores her Catholic and American 
past through an intense lesbian affair. Helena 
is the heroine, with husband and children in 
England, Georgia the long-sufferhig American 
lover. With whom she revisits her childhood 
: .Sites. Both, were at Stella Mgris convent, which 
^. as "*P with Sapphicemotion, with vola- 

tile, female passjoq* it Would ignite at so much 
. JS a syllable of any explicit word like lesbian’, 
would Ijft off, like a. helium. balloon. 

™ ^ok is funny, and perceptive, especially 
about nuns, mothers and the shifting insecure 
/ Hies - of the relationship between the two 
women. Struptiu^lly itis .clever too-layeraof 
P nSt ><%dhqpd, the, convent and their brief 
' ^'^^Mt- art rcvcaled in a foyers’ game of 
^"gs'gnificant events to each other like a 
- S keen t0 find a language 

. (shd would makeapon 9 n the word) for lesbian 

*** f}°9 - kfon for my taste; But what is a • 
fenrimt writer.te d^ Remaking oneself (and 

v '• 

^ " •» ♦ iC • 


Mating song 

Linda Taylor ~ 

JULIA O’FAOLAIN ■ 

The Irish Signorina 

187pp. Viking. £7.95. 

0670800422 

“. . . this villa wds ihe setting for a 
dialogue on love .... 

. . . would be discussed by youths and mS 
then written up by some humanist . . 
game" he apologized. * Ftfi 

The villa, owned by the ageing Marches^ 
colosa Cavalcanti, is in Tuscany; a wmlZ 
woman, Anne, is the guest of the Mucha. 
Once more, the villa is the setting forTSt 
logue on love - a debate which embrace! i 
whole network of complexities involving fan . 
ly ties, political affiliations, the reteritandthe 
ancient past. 

77ie Irish Signorina begins and ends wtfc 
mourning. Between death and death, thelim 
of the characters are filled with ghosts! The 
Cavalcanti family is steeped in its own pash dx 
name of the Marchesa’s son, Guido, is a re- 
membrance of the fourteenth-century poet, 
the friend of Dante whose canzone on tbeu^ 
fore of love was studied as a philosophical be* 
tise. Guido's son, a revolutionary, is called 
Neri, recalling the “Black” faction in Florence, 
opposed to the Bianchi, of whom the origina] 
Guido became leader. These hints of old de- 
bates and opinions, of battles and allegiance*, 
are central (if obscurely so) to the way In whid 
Julia O'Faolain's latest novel grapples with the 
nature of life. On the one hand there are con- 
promises, lies, patchings up, dullness, deals 
and marriage; on the other, passion, terrorisn, 
change, wildness and sex. Anne’s own parents 
(both dead) took opposing sides; “her mother 
had an unsafe laugh and her husband, the 
bomb expert, had handled her with care". Too 
careful of the wife who craved passion but had 
married him for safety, the bomb expert (W 
when a bomb he was defusing exploded In Ms 
hands. The mother, in fact, was a spent shell, 
her energy all wasted in a love affajr with 
Guido which began twenty-five years before 
Anne's present visit to the villa. 

The plot- Anne falls in love with Gmdwto 
turns out to be her real father while Neri* 
volves her, marginally, in a terrorist comping 
- provides the bones for the real stuff of to 
novel; the debate between romanticism and 
rationalism, in which the characters are more | 
at war with themselves than, as they seem w ; 
be, with one another. “Judicious, practical and . 
controlled” (according to Niccolosa), 

“still found herself arguing with" the ghost d ■ 
her mother “who was by now an extension# 
herself. The impulse to identify or reject • •• 
made memory narcissistic. It was like givm! 
your attention to someone wearing mirror* 
glasses.” ' -L 

Is It more passionate, the novel asks, to 
spiritually, ns in the old Count Bomccoso* 
obsessive platonic feeling for NIccoiMi 
lustfully, as in Anne and Neri ® con ^ y 
night on the library floor? (Is passion. 
a part of love?) Or is it better to reject ide^ 
and lust for the pragmatic alliance - 
property and safety as the basis 
O’FaoIain provides no answers ■. 
the novel is defeated, cheated byHfc g^ 
appetites and energies) or God (God ^ . 

is.He?) or fervour (political fa ^ on * , ^ 
with infiltrators and coyer-ups).\ , ■ ' ^ 
skilful lawyer, unhappily,. 
ried, preaches that love 
corso sees “all that spew Guld ? 5l t S 
forth [as] nothing but a mating song ^ 
Arne. Anne, the rational, pi™ 
caution to the wind; to disregard !.^ 
incest; to live,as all tto.T*e£.Jg*’ 
by stealth and lies; to marry (rL 
. Cavalcanti the poet affirmed hurjj _ . , 

its impetus. to passion and violeo - , 

man a : country, a vocation, a j 

family',- a character - the lu ff H ¥ D i a yed; : ^ : -i 
.philosbphically and artisficallyj W 
centuries later, realism has lost . ^ ; 
spark; O’Faolain’s characters, 
pressed and oppressed, are uac ® ; ^ Wot]#. 

, their own philosophical argum^JJ V 

She portrays ^ ^is dark, convoluted) , , ■ - 

liaji. As Giiido spys to hJs . rapt jj^ 0 ^e'f ' 
“wejfoee, laughing ovf V 

afojph. long and.p^sjoii^ti? Iff flpP 1 “ ! ; . . 
sad laiightei 1 ," V 


^ CRIME FICTION AND CRITICISM 

Fielding a full eleven 


R eginald Hill 

BERNARD BENSTOCK (Editor) 

Essays on Detective Fiction 

218pp. Macmillan. £10. 

033332195 2 
GLADYS MITCHELL 

TheSaltmarsh Murders 

287pp. Hogarth Press. £7.95 (paperback, 

£3.95). 

07012 05717 
REX STOUT 

The Hand In the Glove 

284pp. Hogarth Press. £7.95 (paperback, 

£3.95). 

07012 1915 7 

RAYHARRISON 

■ Death of an Honourable Member 
154pp. Quartet. £7.50. 

0704324431 

RUTH DUDLEY EDWARDS 

The Saint Valentine’s Day Murders 
181pp- Quartet. £7.95. 

07W324423 

JOHN GREENWOOD 

Mosley by Moonlight 

150pp. Quartet. £7.95. 

0704324326' 

In Essays on Detective Fiction , eleven critics 
take on eleven crime writers, man and wife 
counting as one flesh in both teams. The editor 
Bernard JBenstock puts himself in last, wisely 
perhaps as well as modestly, since his essay 
(oot naturally) follows the diktat of his edito- 
rial introduction with an exemplary precision 
some of his team find hard to match. In this 
introduction he pleads that the auteur theory so 
fashionable a little while ago in film criticism 
Diight proride a useful approach to detective 
fiction, and in his own essay bn Sjowall and 
Wahloo's Martin Beck, this works beautifully. 
Benstock is helped, however, by an aspect of 
the Beck novels which he admits is rare in 
detective fiction, namely that the authors have 
set out consciously to analyse the condition of 
their society through the series. • 

Such an aim is not, of course, a prerequisite 
of “serious" fiction, but it helps, and the differ- 
ence between literature as social critique and 
literature as sociological evidence can be 
marked by setting this closing essay alongside 
the opener on Agatha Christie. It is Christie 
and the other Great Puzzlers who present the 
problem central to serious criticism- of the 
genre. The pulp can be ignored, but not the 
big-name best-sellers, so inconsistencies creep 
u from the start as one critic adopts a socio- 
f&jorical stance (as here in the Christie essay), 
while another praises the intellectual puzzles 
feinthe essay on Dorothy Sayers), and a third 
makes claims to absolute literary merit and 
genuine re-readability (as in the essay on Ngaio 
Marsh). None of these essays is without in- 
lerest and id sight, but there is a perceptible and 
agntficant change of. gear as the collection 
moves on from the British ( pace Marsh) to the 
African dead. Hammett and Chandler sure- 
ty no longer need any special pleading bn their 
k^lf- By almost any critical test, they are fine 
writers and the essays here get to grips with the 
nature of their achievement In a workmanlike 
In their ■ slip-stream comes a third private- 
j-ye novelist, Ross Macdonald,. whose work I 
have always felt fo be dangerously overrated, 
*o H is perhaps no{ surprising that I found the 
. ^ on him distressingly overwritten, 

*: T . foe liring English, P.; D, Jambs and Peter 
, ~ Ve teyi are treated fairly if a little, dully, and 
.Mnweerid.iip Continentals, in which 
I include; the expatriate .Nicholas Freel- 
JJ®* Whohas'doriemore for oiir sense of Europe 
1 SSt Coimcils .of Ministers. The Freeling 
^ a yj s limitedfo:thoVan dprVulk novels, and 
1 arKtJhfi Shloss, kpeps her eye firmly 
topic, which is the novelist's 
: . WtetiOh pf the“qfficlai wpri4’j, butall the 

■ *^^0 foal other aspects of, this complex 

^1®°^ Weises 
Won Simeqoni hastoipick its waycareftilly 
... ^ material offered by 

Rfodpiftive fof voters. And so we 
’ B.enst6ck k s meticulous add 

i . yJWjPB! Martin Beck's career. 
'•■'iiSi -*1^7 aside. It's (thrd not to qndup 
! fortfo : bf ‘ absolute’ talent, .an<J 


Nevertheless Essays on Detective Fiction de- 
monstrates yet again that there are many open- 
ers of international class and, dropping down 
to minor county level, there is a profusion of 
talent few other literary sub-genres can begin 
to match. 

The combination of such richness of talent 
with an equal richness of productivity can re- 
sult in much that is valuable and entertaining 
sinking deep beyond ready recovery. The 
Hogarth 'Crime reprint series has been 
launched to rescue the “unjustly neglected", 
itself often a questionable concept, but one 
more than justified here by Hogarth's first two 
resuscitations. Gladys Mitchell, whose output 
of over sixty crime novels almost predeter- 
mines neglect, is represented by The Saltmarsh 
Murders, a lively spoof of the "Guilt at the 
Vicarage "tradition, narrated by a Wodehou- 
sian curate who muddles about on the fringes 
of a crime involving murder, smuggling, bas- 
tardy, secret passages and a whole host of dotty 
characters till the dottiest of them all, not-yet- 
Dame Beatrice Adela Lestrange Bradley, acts 
as both God and His instrument in putting 
things to rights. Here is sheer delight, almost 
equalled in the other Hogarth reprint, Rex 
Stout’s The Hand in the Glove. Never having 
been much of a Nero Wolfe fan, I was relieved 
to find that this featured another of his detec- 
tives, intrigued to discover that this was a 
female gumshoe called Dol Bonner, and de- 
lighted to be plunged into a 1930s private-eye 
world well up to snuff in terms of wise-crack- 
ing, punchy prose and high society mayhem. 
Both books have introductions by Mary Cado- 
gan and Patricia Craig, informative enough to 
interest the aficionado, yet short enough not to 
deter the casual searcher after a good read. 
Stout and Mitchell are minor county players 
without a doubt, but re-readable in a way that 
many pre-war successes in the big league of the 
“serious novel" will never be. 


(Juartet are also building up an interesting 
crime list and are now publishing second novels 
by the writers on their original list. In Death of 
an Honourable Member, Ray Harrison offers 
another case involving Victorian City of Lon- 
don police detective, Sergeant Bragg, who is 
by Cribb out of Cuff, and none the worse for 
that. Here he is instructed by the Commission- 
er to enquire with discretion into the death of 
a City MP which the coroner has already, 
and perhaps over-hastily, adjudged to be 
accidental. Nicely paired with Constable Mor- 
ton, son ofthe Lord Lieutenant of Kent, player 
of first class cricket, and shoulder-rubber of the 
highest in the land, including the PM who is 
personally interested in the present case, 
Bragg proceeds with caution but also with dog- 
ged persistence. Readers who like their Victo- 
rian reconstructions served up with a pea-soup 
of atmosphere may be disappointed here. Har- 
rison does not omit authenticating detail but he 
is more concerned with narrative pace than 
local colour. The guilty party turns out to be 
the most obvious suspect, but this doesn't mat- 
ter as the whys and wherefores are woven into 
such a complex pattern that our attention is 
always held, while the interstices are filled with 
gently amusing sketches of a policeman's lot. 

Harrison’s experience in the Inland Re- 
venue's fraud squad obviously stands him in 
good stead in his writing, and Ruth Dudley 
Edwards is another who dips into her store of 
professional experience for her material, 
though how long she can continue putting her 
civil servant hero, Robert Amiss, in the way of 
murder might prove problematic. Already, in 
The Saint Valentine’s Day Murders, she is 
undertaking the difficult task of implanting the 
crime novel of character with the kind of often 
rather dotty crime so beloved of the Great 
Puzzlers. What happens is that Robert Amiss, 
seconded to the British Conservation Corpora- 
tion, finds himself put in charge of Purchasing 


Criminal proceedings 


T, J. Binyon _ 

ELIZABETH IRONSIDE 
A Very Private Enterprise 
256pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 
0340352698 . 

When Hugo Frencham, a senior diplomat with 
the British High Commission in New Delhi, is 
murdered, security officer George Sinclair is 
sent out to sweep the ends under the carpet. 
Bui the mess refoses to be tidied up. George 
discovers a possible defector in the Russian 
embassy, makes an enemy of an Indian war 
hero, falls in love with a postgraduate student 
of Tibetan culture arid visits Ladakh with her. 

A really excellent first novel: original and in- 
teresting characters, great atmosphere, good 
action, and a genui ne surprise in the tail. 

MICHAEL DELAH AYE 
The Third Day 
300pp. Constable. £7.95. 

0 09 46534 Q2 

It is 1989; the new US president has threatened 
to withdraw ail military and economic aid from 
Isfaei if the territories taken from the : Arabs in 
1967 are not returned.. But the Israelis have an 

incomparable blackmail weapon at hand, with 

which they can force the Vatican to put press- 
ure on the States: they have discovered the. 

skeletoh of a man crudflddin the. first century : 
ad. A more than competent thriller with a , 
Bbod. well-executedplot, The WirdDay is on 
a much larger scale than Michael pelahaye s 
excelleritfirst. novel The Sate of Lot 236 , ,butm 
the process 6f growth has fost a good deal ofthe 
; ' Earlier ho okas individual origi nail ty. 

B.R. ELATING ; . ; ! . '*• . 

TheSherlff pf Bombay . ; ; 

s ‘ 2il PP :poU( D S; £6.95., . 

\ 0^023173 54'. • • • ; '• '• > • ,-j 

While, engaged oi) the embarrassing task, of 
= escorting no $gei«g British film starroundthe . 
: stews of Bombay, ;• Inspector XJhote stumble^ 
across the stiU’Warm body of: a prosti trite; in 
. the subsequent hivestigation ^B.nqomal sense. 


Department, Branch 2, which turns out to be 
where the no-hopers are sent to rot. One of 
them rots so rancidly that he sends poisoned 
chocolates to all the department's women-folk 
on St Valentine’s Day with devastating results. 
This is good stuff to make us puzzle, certainly, 
hut Edwards wants us to believe and care as 
well. It is a measure of her ability that in the 
end she undoubtedly succeeds, though PD2 
needs a pretty strong suspension of disbelief. 

Pride of place among the recent Quartet 
offerings must surely be given to John Green- 
wood’s Mosley by Moonlight. Detective In- 
spector Mosley, whose patch is located where 
the Pennines straddle the Yorks-Lancs bor- 
der, is a splendid creation. Regarded by his 
superiors as sometimes a Machiavel, often a 
clown, and always a nuisance, he takes care of 
crime in his constituency, rarely resorting to 
the charge sheet, and a comic highpoint of the 
book is reached when these same superiors 
find themselves faced with a sudden inrush of 
crime reports from Mosley, all concerned 
with local dignitaries who are accused of off- 
ences ranging from “exposing for sale a native 
leveret in the month of June" to "whilst acting 
as a street collector for charity, being accompa- 
nied by an animal". Their hopes that here may 
be the first signs of a breakdown which will lead 
to early retirement are quickly dashed as Mos- 
ley reveals he is after larger game, to wit, the 
truth at the centre of the mystery surrounding 
the disappearance of a would-be squire's un- 
happy wife and the parallel disappearance of 
his obliging German "housekeeper" five years 
later. Witty, literate and nicely observed, with 
good round characters, shrewd detection and 
not a little suspense, Mosely by Moonlight is a 
perfect example of the old English craft of 
country comedy. All the proper pleasures of 
detective fiction are here, plus 'the trans- 
forming bonus of genuine laughter. 


able when his chief suspect turns out to be the 
famous Randhir Singh - known, justifiably, as 
Randy - the Rajah of Dhar, Sheriff of Bom- 
bay, former captain Of the Indian cricket team 
and idol of the public. Vintage Ghote, splen- 
didly told, With real feeling for the inspector’s 
predicaments. 

JOSEPH HANSEN 
Nightwork 

172pp. Peter Owen. £7.50. 

0720606225 , . . • 

Nightwork is the latest of Joseph Hansen's 
stories about Dave Brandsetter, bis homosex- 
ual insurance investigator. It begins promising- 
ly, with Brandsetter venturing into a Los 
Angeles slum while investigating the death of a 
moonlighting truck driver, and wondering 
whether it will be the Chicano or the black 
street gang which will w}n the race to rip the 
Biaupunkt radio out ofthe burled walnut fascia 
of his Jaguar. But thereafter it tails off dis- 
appointingly, despite a powerful portrayal of 
urban desolation and the presence of some 
agreeably eccentric characters. 

THOMAS PERRY >■ 

Metzger’s Dog , ■ ■ 

314pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0002228130 

The dog is a 2001b black monster. Its owner. Dr 
Henry Metzger, is a cgt. Metzger belongs to - 
pr at least lives in the same apartment as - 
Chinese: Gordon, a Vietnam veteran: who 
drives around in a van with a working M-39-A1 
automatic aircraft cannon in the back. While 
repossessing, with .the assistance of his friends 
irnmelmatm and Kepler, a million dollars' 
worth of cocaine from the chemistry depart- 
ment of the University of Los. Angeles { he 
, accidentally picks up in the sociology depart- 
ment tome papers rclating to the CIA’s top- 
focret Psywflr project. In other .Vrords, Mere* 
ger's Dog i is one of those freer wheeling, 

. spaced-oiitv zany- caper chronicles that come 
like a fosji of blood to the author’s head under 
the influence of the California scene. Since. 
ITflpjnas Perry ..lias bright plot ideas;, and; in 


addition is no slouch at putting one word after 
another to provoke a giggle, it’s a pity sen- 
timentality and. self-indulgence have been 
allowed ! o dominate. ' • 


EDMcBAIN 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

250pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95, 

0241112702 

Given the boot by his girl-friend Dale O'Brien 
- she of the glade-green eyes - Florida lawyer 
Matthew Hope soon replaces her with a delect- 
able blonde farmer old enough to be his. 
mother. And at ihe same time involves himself 
in a couple of nasty murders and some very 
dubious business deals. This is the fifth Ed 
McBain novel set In Florida with a fairy-tale 
title and Matthew Hope as its hero; like its 
predecessors, it is slick, entertaining and pro- 
fessional. But there is still a school of thought 
which wonders why on earth McBain should 
waste his time writing about Florida when the 
87th Precinct is still available. 


GLADYS MITCHELU :■ , • .* 

TheCrozlerPharaohs 

189pp, Michael Joseph. £7.95 . 

0718124723 

Gladys Mitchell died last July at the age of 
eighty -two; The Crozier Phardohs is the third 
and last of her books to be published post- 
humously ; it brings the total, Since Speedy 
Death in 1929, to |he extremely impressive 
number of sixty-six. It cannot hoitestly be said 
that there is a great deal of detectipn in this 
story of two sisfora. Bryony and Morpeth Rani; 
iwho breed , Pharaoh hounds; originally the 
: hunting dogs of Egyptian kings and nobles and 
therefore undoubtedly the oldest domesticated 
dogs in the world; whose Labrador. Seklimet, 
is stolen; which leads lo foe discovery of one ; 
corpse with head bashed in and another with, j 
throat cut - But the novel is ^ elegantly written, 
as unmistakably 1 Mitch ell ian as ever.anddc- , 
votees will get a great deal of pleasure from the I 
1 conversations between Dame Beatrice tek- 
t range Bradley and her athletic assistaht. : 
Lfura Govin. f 
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In tune with the texture 


Comings and goings 


Christopher Wintle 

MICHAEL HALL 
Harrison Birtwistle 
186pp. Robson. £8.95. 

086051 270 J 

An air of incredulity accompanied the emer- 
gence of Harrison Birtwistle as a composer 
during the 1960s. He began his professional 
musical life as a school-teacher, flopping 
around Cranborne Chase in carpet-slippers, 
playing jaz 2 on the clarinet to the girls, and 
writing scores that were notorious for their 
rhythmic complexities. After this, he devoted 
himself entirely to composition, and, winning a 
fellowship, travelled to America in the com- 
pany, allegedly, of a large number of toy in- 
struments, with which he appears to have 
shown a Ravel-like obsession. The Establish- 
ment were astonished by his name and appear- 
ance alike, and many academic feathers were 
ruffled by his claim that he could happily re- 
write his music using different notes without 
doing any essential damage to it. His early 
works, too, included baffling failures as well as 
some undeniable successes: if Monodrama and 
Three Lessons in a Frame (both 1967) seemed 
inept, then the remarkable and exhilarating 
Tragoedia (1965) established the extremes that 
his later works have explored so tenaciously: a 
shrill, iconoclastic violence on the one hand, 
and an uncanny, lyrical repose on the other. 
Yet even the appearance of so many new 
scores in recent years has not dispelled the old 
doubts, and tbe works can still seem as much 
triumphs of idiosyncrasy as of musical 
learning. 

Something of this incredulity is shared by 
Michael HaU in this preliminary, but- timely, 
monograph (Birtwistle was fifty this year). 
“Could this musical system survive the ravages i 
of time", he asks at the end of some slightly 
obscure analysis of . . agm ... a work based 
on.tjw Sappho fragments rescued from "the 


bizarre libretto for Birtwistle's as yet unper- 
formed opera, The Mask of Orpheus - a work, 
needless to say, about “life and death, fact and 
fantasy . . . Man (or Hero) and Myth", 
enacted upon two stage levels conjoined by 
two rivers, “one horizontal, the other vertical” 
(sic). But in general, these oppositions are left 
too unrefined. The forms, for example, may be 
static, but the effect of the large scores of the 
1970s is often powerfully teleological. And 
Birtwistle himself seems not to have enter- 
tained the thought that the literal restatements 
of Messiaen's scores, far from representing im- 
poverished composition, create tension pre- 
cisely by denying the impulse for organic 
change. 

Apart from this, Hall's work is spirited 
rather than thorough. There are some good 
minor works that go unexplored, especially the 
haunting film-score for Sidney Lumet’s The 
Offence (1973). Webern's early music, which 
Birtwistle taught at the Royal Academy of 
Music, should be cited as an important source 
for the handling of monody. Nevertheless, it is 
good that there is, at last, a study of this com- 
poser, and that its useful catalogue of works 
has also been issued independently by Birtwis- 
tle’s music publishers. Universal Edition. 


From the outside 


Eric Sams 

WALTER FRISCH (Editor) 

Johannes Brahms: Alto Rhapsody, Opus 53 
A facsimile of the autograph score 
76pp. The New York Public Library; 
distributed by Publishing Center for Cultural 
Resources, 625 Broadway, New York, 
NY10012, USA. 550. 

0871042835 

As his choice of song- texts shows, Brahms had 
a special fondness for mothers and daughters 


conversation s : he was 

^‘5U?much obaeased withthoiights 6f isolatfoti; 
uestton . and that „ i " a . ., _ . 1 


r f K ~ a « : “‘wmucq opac^ea wun thoughts of isoiatidh. 

It Is * highly pfcrtinent question, and one that exclusion and loneliness. At the Confluence of 

f U - te response from the com- all these highly personal feelings we find the 

Sedc ~ 8 £ S f ’ In WS AltoRha Ps°*y of 1869, inspiredby his fnistra- 

«f ekS "O ,nnate p 0 "- tingly divisive love for Clara Schumann and her 

‘ Ltl? b b mU . SIC ? 1 Shape Bnd the twenty-three-year-old daughter Julje. Neither 

larger musical idea, an attitude that contrasts was for him; he always remained the lonaina 

' ^of l0ner ’ the S8d outside ^ To attain intense 
g J^ d hjS fo - ower& ' Rather - verbaI inwardness he needed, Brahms gutted 

• S* ?' n *K f Wl ! 0 f OT"- 10 re,0,e P ri * Goethe's obscure elegy of ostracism Harzreise 

lm mter ' The three stanzas thus arbitrarily 
Hnd thelr juxtapositions. Thenotes themselves excerpted are far more self-expressive thah 

a eo£en denved at random (Birtwistle hoards self-explanatory; their abmprSnfeV for 
info f ^ ®^ sorbed Sample, “But who is this tcfone sTde?’\ E must 
W ? y 6fter being sub " be music's most perplexing plunge in mediqs 
; ' -res. Sp liere is a work triiich Hi 

PT °^ eS ta ?’ wlth a mnituscript long overdue for illu- 
£S5f% r ?T am ,n " l,n,nfltiori - TT»- only extant autograph belongs 

, ' 1 ® Ne ^ Y<wR Public Llbra^. which lssiiS 

logle? with other arts; especially sculpture; • T T . . ■ 

where he sees ; the raw materials .preserving KjOTlPT QACCl t\ ■ 
their identity, whatever the shapes may be that ^ • • V ^ V;4- HV U 

• are derived: from* or imposed upon,' them; - ■'■■■-' 'i" : ' / lv - ;' ■ - ' - ■ • • : 

M^t importantly, perhaps, he. considers that Michael Tanner 
this sense of the otherness of his own ma- l aqner 

terials releases him from a dependence upon peNelOPe TURING " 

; Hans Hotter: Man and artist 

* 4 4 St 280pp. Calder/£10.95: 

; • .^-wplcfJlJd ipce-tp thfiik thftt^ls'expdsition V • ' • ; • ■ ■ ’ ; • V ' 


— — — - — — - than the day on which) P s n , , 

Rupert Christiansen the Wonderful Lamp w as given ir? ! S* 4 * 

chronology stretching fmm A 

RICHARD BURBANK Pierrot Lunaire might have some 2 * 10 

Twentieth Century Music 1900 to 1979 does not. Nicolw c?*- ^ 

485pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. unbalanced and facetious 

0500013349 pounds the fallacy with some^^ 

naive statements, such as that “the 

Chrdnology is no longer the dominating princi- tury marked a revolution in the stvle h ** 
pie in our conceptions of history, and the flat- nique of musical composition WMteSS 
footedness of a book like this, relentlessly any century before”; that “until the ve Uln ® 

plodding through twentieth-century music, can the 19th Century the unbreakable ru^^ 0 * 
only reinforce the prejudice against it. position was that each separate Individ!?’’ 

Dividing each year under the headings of tion, each movement and certainly ib’ 

"Opera", "Dance", "Instrumental and Voc- plete work itself has to terminate on 
al", “Births, Deaths, and Debuts" and "Re- triad"; and most misleadingof all asifd«2 

lated Events”, it gives day-by-day listings of thousands of years of developing mSn 

what Richard Burbank has considered to be praxis, that "on the threshold of the 20th In- 

significant musical comings and goings. tury the musical ground began to shift" 
Lavishly produced, well indexed . and general- Nor does the rigidity of the headinas darife 
ly accurate, it turns out to be almost completely anything much. “Orchestral" is awkwSS 
useless as a reference book and not even good tinguished from “Instrumental arid VoLi" 

value as an entertaining browse. while “Births, Deaths, and Debuts" get mL' 

A primary objection to the volume is its false inence unwarranted by their significance k 

identification of the epoch of "modem music" musical occasions - does anyone really need to 

with "the twentieth century". If we are to have know that "mezzo-soprano Gladys Swartboaf 

a chronology of modem music, then we ought was bom in Deepwater, Missouri, on Decem- 
to have a starting-point rather more seminal her 25, 3900? The “Related Events" secrionis 

particularly weak, including for example tbe 
temporary closure of the Imperial Open 
LO House in Petrograd (owing to winter weather 

. . conditions) but failing to notice the begfimia 

this facsimile edition as part of the 150th of the BBC's sponsorship of the Proms h 
Brahms anniversary celebrations. Its forty- Boulez’s appointment to IRCAM. 
four clearly reproduced pages, with the various Burbank deadens his book further by nick- 

touches of pen, pencil and crayon well-defined ing firmly (and without an initial apology for 

and differentiated, are augmented by two hia limitations of scope) to the accepted pan- 

sketch leaves from a Vienna collection and meters of “serious” or "classical” musk.hu 

prefaced by a twenty-page account of the era of exceptional fluidity and international- 

work’s genesis , structure and sources, together ism, there is virtually nothing about music east 

with a technical description of the manuscript, of the Soviet Union or south of Europe, only 

Such publications make masterpieces the bare minimum of jazz, and a total exchukn 

doubly accessible, by reproduction and by of pop and rock music, 
commentary. They also provide a show-case The lack of substance and flexibility of sum- 

for the display of modem musicology. Walter ture is far more disabling than the Inevitable 

Frisch has provided an exemplary mode] of quota of mistakes and omissions (Shostatorieb 

what needs to be said and how to say it. That and Rawsthome apparently alive and’ we! is 

htakes the occasional slight blemishes all the 1979, Marie Collier taking singing lessons &ph 

more unfortunate. Goethe's text is inode- Melba between birth and her second biriidq, 

quately translated (among other infelicities, Aida still being written for the opening of the 

“ward’ is “became" rather than “was”, and Suez Canal). As such books go, this one coma 

“vemehmlich” is just “audible”, not “pleas- off as pretty scrupulous, although the comply 

ing”) and inaccurately punctuated. Commas lack of accents or diacritical marks in theteits 

may seem small points; but fifty dollars is a tidy deplorable. (Here, as in so many other ifr 

sum. For that money, we might also have been spects, Michael Kennedy’s The Conilst ft' 

told that not only the first four but the last four ford Dictionary of Music is authoritative.) 
notes of “ach , wer heilet die Schmerzen ” are a It all amounts to a regrettably wasted oppor- 

thematip transformation of the opening motif, tunity, Music history desperately needs new 
Again, the adagio melody is not just used as the perspectives, n worked-out sociology, awl a 

chaconne bass of the.Afeue Liebeslieder finale much stronger sense of the relationship be* 
but also sung there, surely with a deliberate tween composition and the institutions of pat- 
verbal and persona) significance well worth ronnge and performance. Richard Bin ban* 
elucidating. In general, though, the essential has ended by doing little more than ferreting 
tasks of promulgation and exegesis are defini- out an enormous amount of previously otew 

tively discharged by this edition, which other material and dumping it on the reader in tlx 
learned libraries should follow jn every sense, least Imaginative or helpful way. 


this facsimile edition as part of the 150th 
Brahms anniversary celebrations. Its forty- 
four clearly reproduced pages, with the various 
-touches of pen, pencil and crayon well-defined 
and differentiated, are augmented by two 
sketch leaves from a Vienna collection and 
prefaced by a twenty-page account of the 
work’s genesis, structure and sources, together 
with a technical description of the manuscript. 

Such publications make masterpieces 
doubly accessible, by reproduction and by 
commentary. They also provide a show-case 
for the display of modem musicology. Walter 
Frisch has provided an exemplary mode] of 
what needs to be said and how to say it. That 
Makes the occasional slight blemishes all the 
more unfortunate. Goethe’s text is inade- 
quately translated (among other infelicities, 
“ward” is “became" rather than “was”, and 
“vemehmlich” is just “audible”, not “pleas- 
ing”) and inaccurately punctuated. Commas 
may seem small points; but fifty dollars is a tidy 
sum. For that money, we might also have been 


notes of "acta, wer heilet die Schmerzen" are a 
thematic transformation of the opening motif. 
Again, the adagio melody is not just used as the 
chaconne bass of the.Afeire Liebeslieder finale 
but also sung there, surely with a deliberate 
verbal and persona) significance well worth 
elucidating. In general, though, the essential 
tasks of promulgation and exegesis are defini- 
tively discharged by this edition, which other 
learned libraries should follow jn every sense. 


should develop their own performing person- 
alities, that he provides a most welcome con- 
Hast to other celebrated practitioners^ 
.What is most important noW is to listen to 
Hotter- s records: to hear his Wotan (on one of 
the compete cycles of the Hing from. Bayreuth 
published by Mclodram ; where he is much bet- 


many an 'unilluminating anecdote, ^ 1 ^' 
able errors of fact (on page-128, torpjg; 
she Says that Clemens Krauss cond ■ 
sifql in Bayreuth in 1955, whereas wmW 
died in 1954; three lines Jater she^^ 
Bfihm conducted Parsifal ^ 
And* Cluytens: Bflhm never. 
wnrlt at Bayreuth; the book 1 is all 1> . - 


v • ;V ■ ha . An drf Cluytens: BOtim never ^ , 

good'.' critical .biography, of: Han£ HbithL' ^ ^^rcolibagoM, work at Bayreuth; the book-ls all^^ 

. .would bC a valuable took. H6 made his debut tbeDe f ca ^ftg) is to realize im- panting clichds, everything in toe *ty ^ 

! And-Hgll himself is ; .as- the Speaker ift Die Zauberfldie in 1930 and '^ edate 1 [ y h ^w absurd current productions of r t .gossip-column, The only interesting ^ 

■ * portrayedas’a -Sle p^ts of tbe book- are 

classical SeWgoIch.in Lulu in Vi-enna-anS'^ Equally important, to ' stretches where she got Hotter 

!’ dra ^ ; ■ : ^W ; br^ .tall! sbbut his Ilfs and wlj 

• • WiisS^I why he isn’t ^tifl iihoino rnimA«in^''u?S: mife is to., be reminded of the jmDortahce of 'WnM 'bnve been better if toe • 

r .,abn*--Be,,«nybj s a|;goia Impfessidh pf.fbo :■ iiy«j : iWifew 
I ,-mup^$Jm^.edjj^;^t drjriws lnsWfickht cpm- ';'sw!^ of obefat 

- OarisOlGJ wilh oihfer ^ninowrt r i-j - . -1 


■ tie s aesthetic Into.an apirird^rl&te .context. : - 0 vvith whom he has alwava been htAaf- 

oppositionstoiteinfpice his central tenbtthot an'chaneed^^ ^radi^Uv -As 
. iBirt^stldiAper^tual ly^edorp^dkthg the srinie rdme'.'Sirt^nn' aelbr^’to m2 

eft hemispheres. of. ; are riotabie fot toe'^fraordtoaiyinsbhattdn' 

.toroo.enco^maatto thte ffipb j^uhienr. warn. Pranging and hturtan^'a^dllS 

m ayh»*dbebb:^nv.d f^m;Fal^!^ iUi Ml toeri;^V^dpaS^ 
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Unstopping recollections 


J ames Kirkup 

KENZABURO OE (Editor) 

Atomic Aftermath: Short stories about 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

213pp. Tokyo: Shueisha Press. Y1200. 

4087730573 

n« stories in Atomic Aftermath are by both 
professional writers and those many victims of 
the A-bombs or their children - “second- 
generation survivors” - who have written 
agonizingly direct and truthful descriptions of 
their experiences in poems, essays, stories and 
autobiographies. Such untutored writings 
speak with the realism of the common people, 
and act as therapies aod warnings. No one who 
reads Tamiki Hara’s “Summer Flower" - a 
personal account of the devastation of Hiro- 
shima on that fatal morning of August 6 - could 
ever deny the folly of our present arms race: 
the bombs that fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


were playthings compared with the monsters 
being stockpiled today. Katsuzo Oda's 
“Human Ashes” is a similar account of that day 
in Hiroshima, almost unbearable in its realism, 
and related with the kind of helpless horror and 
indignation perhaps possible only in a non- 
professional writer uninfluenced by pre- 
conceived notions about how such events 
should be artistically described. Indeed, it is 
their lack of art, in the traditional sense, that 
makes these writers unforgettable, for the in- 
tensity of their suffering has not made them 
blind to the universal significance of that 
primal vision of man’s inhumanity to man. 

The stories by the professionals are no less 
striking, though in a completely different vein, 
with a literary self-consciousness that tends to 
make them feel rather lightweight. Masuji 
Ibuse’s "The Crazy Iris" and Kyoko Hayashi's 
“The Empty Can" are among the best. But the 
most poignant and bitter of them, in a Japan 
where discrimination and class-qonsciousness 


Unmeeting summits 


Oliver Bowcock 

KOSUKEKOYAMA 

Mount Fqjl and Mount Sinai: A pilgrimage in 
theology 

273pp. SCM Press. Paperback, £6.50. 
03340)0543 


Kosuke Koyama is a professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. A Japanese, 
baptized into the Christian faith during 
the Second World War, shortly before the fire- 
bomb raids on Tokyo, he is well placed to 
compare the two cultures presented in this 
book. His “pilgrimage” charts a journey from 
the spiritual and aesthetic tradition of Mount 
Fojito the theologically exigent one of Sinai. It 
concludes with a fundamentalist Christian 
commitment. 

This use of mountains as symbols is typical of 
the somewhat glib way in which Koyama re- 
views Us subject, A result of this simplification 
is an occasionally patronizing tone and an un- 
even fabric to the book. Copious Old Testa- 
ment references are juxtaposed with jazzy 
American phrases, and the argument mixes the 
esoteric with the banal. Koyama aims to de- 


monstrate an involved faith (he emphasizes the 
“impassioned” nature of God in human 
affairs), but the effect is unfortunate. Shortly 
put, he attempts too much. His own experience 
has led him through cultural terrains vaster 
than those of most of his readers; extensive 
exposition of both Japanese and Christian 
traditions is inevitable. Good autobiography 
tells the author's experiences and may leave 
the reader with a final impression of moral 
opinions. In Mount Fuji and Mount Sinai the 
process has been reversed: Koyama dwells 
upon the philosophy and only conveys hints of 
a life being lived. A pilgrimage, even one in 
theology, is active as well as spiritual. 

Consequently the book is thought-provok- 
ing rather than convincing, though considera- 
tions within it certainly demand attention. 
Koyama sees the Japanese government before 
the Second World War as idolatrous; pervert- 
ing the strict structure of Confucian rule to suit 
its oWn ends. An idolatrous nation, he argues, 
is one which enforces the combination of Sacri- 
fice by its people and oppression of others to 
. consolidate the country’s position. This is an 
accusation that some, despite Nakasone’s 
foreign policy changes and the much-vaunted 
peace clause in the Constitution, would still 
level at Japan today. The logical conclusion of 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

kwh Allen’s Burma: The longest war Will be published next month. 

Rosemary. Ashton Is a lecturer (n English at University College London. 

Chris Bsldkk’s The Social Mission of English Criticism 184&-1932 wbs published last year. ■ 

HanJd Bearer is the editor of The Science Fiction of Edgar Allan Poe, 1976. 

Jeremy Caito is the editor of The History of the University of Oxford , Volume 1 , 1984. 

Sydney Checkl end's Industry and Ethos, Scotland 1832-^1914, co-written with Olive Checkland, was 
published earlier this year. 

Expert Christiansen ’a book, Prima Donna, Is published this week. 

Crinu Craig. |s a lecturer in English Literature at tbe University of Edinburgh. 

Ddl* Bavin Is co-editor with Elisabeth CroU and Penny Kane of the forthcoming China’s One Child Family 

Policy. -■ _ ••• . . . 

Dodsworth teaches at the University of London, , . • 

fcffaetWpunca^Joiicp’i edition of Sidney’s Old Arcadia will W published next year. , " , 
John Dunn’s Locke was published earlier this year. • , ' '' ' 'r • - ’ ' 

Elk* is Senior Led urer in Soviet Studies at Brighton Polytechnic and editor of Soviet Analyst. 
^^ Gcldsttkker Is, Emeritus Professor of Comparative literature at the University of Sussex, 

’ ^^^twhw’t'Fqdtl/ghts/ A hundred years of Cambridge, comedy was published Iasi year. : 

Ijasthsn lsrsftj [a R ea de r hi Modem History at Uniwrsity College London. . 

Kdtb Jeffery la co-author of States of Emergency: British governments and strikebreaking since 1919, 19B3. 
Jtaalhai) Kealda teaches English ht the City of London School. • /" , '' ■■ • 

$• Lewis is currently .yrorklng on his forthcoming book, The Jameses: A faniily nairdtive.^ 
^ L^’s bboks' include Ombres Chlnolses, 1975, and Qrwell, ou fhorreur de la politique, 1984. 


^ bqoks! Include Onibres chlnolses, 1975, and Qrwell, ou rhorreur de la politique, 1984. 
yy McCarthy is the author of Camta: A pritlcal study of Ills life and b *orfei 1982,. . 

Mllii 1 b writing, a book about conservation and forestry in Britain. . 

■ Jolm'Nish , ii RiaUcr In Art «iatctfy\at-tlie University of Essex. „ • ; V ■, " 

^m-Nokhem’Stcncl Lecture. A. N. Sten^ Poet o{ Whitechapel ^ published. 

- ^a 'Masson Pibfessor of English Literature at the Univcrslty cf Edinburgh. ^ 
•Archjtecturd] Editor pf the Stiryiy of London. 

'to* revi^d second edition Of Song? of ) Hdg ^ « -■ 

most'rMitLbook is Wilhaih Shakespeare; Records md Imdget, W«; , 

: Bew -Vi i .... • i *# tStlfUifwnA bublished last Year.. 


take so many forms, is Mitsuharu Inoue’s 
"The House of Hands”, about the pitiless dis- 
crimination against "the never-stop people" - 
A-bomb victims who never stop bleeding, and 
for whom marriage, that most sacred of nil 
Japan’s stultifying conventions, is out of the 
question. The story opens with an epigraph 
giving the words of an anonymous country- 
woman from a village in Nagasaki Prefecture: 
“Nobody's going to marry those Nagasaki 
girls . . . .Those people are outcasts -damned 
Untouchables.” 

The editor, Kenzaburo Oe, has made a dis- 
criminating choice in this anthology, illustrated 
by gritty documentary photographs and re- 
productions from the haunting "Hiroshima 
Panels" of Iri and Toshi Maruki, the only 
works of artistic distinction in the Peace 
Memorial Park in Hiroshima. The trans- 
lations, by Burton Watson, John Bester, David 
L. Swain, George Saito and others, are stylish 
and carry conviction. 


Koyama's argument is that the atomic bomb- 
ings were a judgment of God upon the 
Japanese; he halts only just before making 
such a controversial statement. 

His approach to the subject of atomic 
weapons, however, displays a deeper sensitiv- 
ity. It is interesting that he considers these 
views of his as tempered by Buddhism and its 
cyclical view of history. He sees the Western 
(specifically American) approach to nuclear 
arms as confrontational and as ignoring God's 
involvement in human affairs. President 
Reagan (quoted in the book) holds the West to 
be free and good, with the corollary of Russia's 
being tyrannical and evil. This allows no scope 
for the idea of history as a record of God’s, as 
well as human, experience. Koyama's hypo- 
thesis is that if Reagan is correct, and the 
atomic stockpiles are as high as we aTe told , 
then God is probably dead. 

There are flashes of stimulating thought in 
the book; its flaws arise from Koyama's in- 
ability to exploit felly his own territory - for 
■this, 'perhaps, -one needs to look to the 
Japanese Catholic writer Shusakil Endo (whose 
latest volume of short stories is reviewed pn 
p 1223 of this issue). It demonstrates never- 
theless an ardent, engaged theological concern : 
and an unusual involvement of East and West. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 197 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources of (he 
three quotations which follow and to send us t)ie 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
November 16. A prize of £20 is qffered fpr the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or falling 
that the most nearly correct, ■ ■ 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 197" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to tins Editor, The 
Times Uferary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
' Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

1 It was the. morning of my hundredth birthday. I 
shaved the final minor-disc of old tired face under 
- Die merciless glare of the bathroom lighting. ... 1 
dabbed a soda-stick at the razor nicks. In ihe 
magnifying mirror it looked like p white rocket 
' landing on the uncharted side of the moom 
'■% He had almost forgotten what’ it was like to shave 
with a new blade, having - for nearly a year now - 
used the old ones stacked up by the previous tenant 
on lop of the bathroom, cupboard. This morning he 
slashed his cheeks, underlip, and Adam’s apple: 
' shaving-soap froth became childhood ice-cream 
sprinkled with raspberry vinegar. . 

3 My Adam’s apple is a prickly pear: 

Now l shall speak of evil and despair . 

. As none has spoken. Five, sli, seven, eight, •. 
Nine strokes are not enough. Ten. I palpate 
Through strawberry-and-cream the gory mess 


And find unchanged that patch of prickliness. 

Competition No 193 ' 

Winner: Dafii Jacobson * . 

Answers: \ ■ ■ . ; ■ ■ • ' 

J Preheard it said that Daisy’s murmur was only to 
raak? people lean towards her; an Irrelevant criticism 
... that: made It ho less charming. 

, ' F. Scott Fitzgerald. 77ie Great Gff&by, chapter 1. 
2 ' She bud the softest voibefeat evpr was heard; and 
her nose, stupendously aquiline, h ad a littte jcnbti iri 
the very .centre or keystonq of the bridge. ■ , 

. ", Charles Dickens, Dombey and Son, chapter 1. 

• 3 Her voice ever soft, . 

- ^eritia/ rfnd low, aft. excellent. thing in, woman.' , 

. Shakespeare, King Lear. V iii. 
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